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God keep my heart attuned to laughter 
When youth is done; 

When all the days are gray days, coming 
After the sun. 

Ah! keep me from bitterness, from grieving, 
When life seems cold; 

God keep me always loving and believing 
As I grow old. 
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FACTS TO PONDER 
By Ivan J. Young 








Perhaps a world record for life sav- 
ing is held by Mamed Melia Bairam 
Ogly, 70 years old, who, as head of a 
Russian boat station on the Black Sea, 
has, during 50 years of service, rescued 
4,020 persons. 

a * 7” 

It is estimated that there are now ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 living college gradu- 
ates in the United States. 

* - * 

Officials at Washington state that re- 
cently bills were sent to twelve foreign 
nations amounting to slightly more than 
$155,000,000. These bills are for war 
debts and the amount owed Uncle Sam 
by his one-time allies totals approxi- 
mately $12,000,000,000. 

* oa * 

It is stated that tuberculosis causes 
more deaths between the ages of fifteen 
and forty-five than any other disease. 


* * * 


Pompeii was a city of some 20,000 
when it was completely destroyed in 
A. D. 79. At that time about 2,000 
persons perished. 

+ = * 

More than 100,000 children in the 
United States are affected by divorces 
each year. 

* * 

Treasury Officials figure that payment 
of the soldiers’ bonus will bring the 
total cost of the World War to the 
American government to over $45,200,- 
000,000. 


* * * 


Only two of the 2,300 daily news- 
papers in the United States do not 
publish comic strips or “funnies” — 
the New York Times and the Boston 
Transcript. 


“ * tal 


Every time the emergency brake is 
applied on a train, it costs the railroad 
company around $2,000, because every 
wheel must be made round again, and it 
cuts down the life of the wheel from one 
to two years. 

%* * * 


According to reports of the bureau of 
census for 1930, persons in the United 
States, 10 years old and over, unable to 
read or write in any language numbered 
4,283,753. In New York City, the num- 
ber was 264,600. 


* * * 


The United States now has an esti- 
mated national income of about $50,000,- 
000,000 and an annual tax load of $10,- 
000,000,000. 


* * # 


Some 4,044 Americans were killed and 
6,004 injured in the Revolutionary War. 
In celebrating the American Independ- 
ence, between 1900 and 1930, 4,290 were 
killed and 96,000 injured by July 4th 
fireworks. 

+ * a 

Railroad statistics show that, of the 
total number of persons killed during 
1935, 4 per cent were killed in collisions 
with trains, but of the total number of 
deaths caused by automobiles only .6 of 
1 per cent were killed by railroad trains 
and only .5 of 1 per cent of the total in- 
jured in automobile cases were hurt in 
collision with trains. 
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Junior Surprise Sermons (New Edition) 


With Hand-Made Objects By Arnold C. Westphal 
Author of “Junior Talks for Special Days” 


“No costly or elaborate materials are necessary for the production of 
this type of sermons. Paper, scissors, string and crayons will do the 
work. Weare sure that this volume will become a handbook with many 
Christian Workers, who are eager to make their ministry to child-life 
more effective. Church Management. $1.50 


The Vision of God and the Social Order 


By J. Earl Gilbreath 
A challenge to the Church in its establishing a vital connection between 
the Christian soul and the world of society in all its connections. More- 
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persuasive influence. $1.50 
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Philosophy Studies 
Religion 
This book covers a large field from the standpoint of the positive truths 
of Christianity. It is at once an introduction to comparative religion, to 
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religion. $1.50 


The Philosophy of Christian Education 


By Herman Harrell Horne, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Professor of the History and Philosophy of 
Education, New York University 


“The best book that this reviewer has encountered, giving an intelligent 
attitude on the part of the Christian Church toward the complex eco- 
nomic, social and political issues of the present day.” Christian Advocate. 

$1.50 


Jesus as a Soul Winner 
By A. T. Robertson, D.D., LL.D. 


All the fine qualities of religious insight, evangelical passion, and 
scholarly grasp which so markedly distinguished the writings of the 
late Professor Robertson reappear in this volume. $1.50 
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VERSES 
By Genevieve H. Dey 


At Sunset 


I looked from my window at close of the 
day, 


The heavens were bright with the sun’s 
setting ray, 


And out from the stillness a voice from 


God’s throne ’ 

Spoke gently and said, “You are not 
alone, 

Be strong, unafraid, in your heart I will 
dwell, 

Keep close to my side and all will be 
well.” 


The House of God 


The House of God I love so well 

Within whose walls sweet memories dwell 

For friends who shared the long, hard 
road 

And bore with us, the common load 

We thank Thee, Keeper of our years, 

For those who all have been so dear. 


LIGHTED CROSS 
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bule; Communion Servicesin Chromium, Silveror Aluminum; 
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A Church School Mixer 


66 SUNDAY school mixer” which 
Avie friendships throughout 
the entire school may well be 
the major part of a planned social eve- 
ning. Instead of bringing all to the 
church it sends the school out to visit 
the teachers and officers in their homes. 
The classes may be the units in the mix- 
ing contest so that there is class unity 
and cohesion. 

The technique of the mixing is like 
this. First a list is made of the teachers, 
officers and leaders, giving their home 
addresses. Then each class is given a 
sheet listing a maximum of ten such 
names. Opposite the listing of the name 
is a place for the autograph of the per- 
son. In schools of ten teachers and 
Officers the list of each class may be the 
same. In the larger schools there will 
be some variation. 

The purpose of the contest is to have 
the members of each class call at the 
home of the officers listed, introduce 
themselves, have a few minutes for con- 
versation and push on for the next call. 
Before leaving, the class must secure the 
signature of the host so that the record 
is complete. 

A good plan is to have the entire 
school meet for a supper at the church 
at six o’clock. As soon as the meal is 
finished they are given instructions for 
the mixer. During this period any offi- 
cers or teacher present will leave for 
their homes. Following the instructions 
the groups will leave for their visits. 
Some of the simple instructions which 
Will help are: 

1. Grading is going to be made upon 
the number of calls made, not on the 
shortest time. Classes should be en- 


CHURCH CARPETS 


INVESTIGATE 


Colonial Velvets 


Specially Designed Church Pat- 
terns In A, Quality Weave That 
Will Give YearsZof Service 


By H. L. Williams 


couraged to really become acquainted 
with the hosts, not merely rush through 
the visit. 

2. No class shall enter a home while 
another class is making its call. Such 
action would lead to confusion. 

3. When a class is received in the 
home the leader shall introduce the 
group in words something like these: 

“Mrs. Keller: 

This is the Willing Workers’ Class 

of Parkside Church Sunday School. I 

want to introduce each of our members 

to you.” 

Then each person will be individually 
presented. Following this the signature 
may be secured and the class leave for 
the next call. 

4. If awards are to be made it is 
well to base them upon the completion of 
the calls and reports from the teachers 
and officers of the class visit. The host- 


Free Inspection{Samples Through 
Your Local Dealer 


Philadelphia Carpet Co. 
Allegheny Ave. and “C” St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








$$ MONEY $ $ 


Do you need funds for some church project, 
or for a church organization treasury? 

Thousands of Sunday schools and churches 
with Woolverton 


ess might base her report upon the or- 
derliness of the call and the manner of 
the presentation. 

If there are ten teachers and officers 
and ten classes, that means that there 
will be one hundred calls made during 
the evening. It cannot help but be effec- 
tive as a social mixer. 





IDEAS 


Summer is a great time to 
gather ideas for the next year. 
The July issue of CHURCH 
MANAGEMENT will offer 


you many suggestions. 











report splendid success 
methods. Complete samples free! 





We supply a church bulletin service that is 
attractive yet inexpensive. Write for cur- 
rent samples. 
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Perhaps we can save you money! 
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up-to-date bulletin. Send for ; 
free catalog today. 
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More Than 15,000 Church 
Congregations --- Representing 
Ten Leading Denominations--- 


Are Using Che Upper Room as 
a Daily Devotional Guide 


The last quarterly issue of THE UPPER ROOM 
went into more than 750,000 American homes— 
reaching more than two million people with its daily 
devotional message. 


There is just one simple reason for the phenomenal 
growth of THE UPPER ROOM— 





A Nation Hungers for That Which Will 
Uplift and Feed the Spiritual Life 











THE UPPER ROOM is a periodical devoted ex- 
clusively to daily devotional guidance with an appeal 
broad enough to reach the masses. It contains 
daily meditations, scripture readings, and prayers 
for a whole quarter—96 pages, 4Y%2x74%4 inches— 
selling for only 5 cents, when ordered in lots of 10 
copies or more, postage prepaid. Individual yearly 
subscriptions will be mailed to any address, postpaid, 
for 30 cents; foreign, 40 cents. A single copy sent 
anywhere by mail for 10 cents. 


Pastors and Other Group Leaders may use our con- 
signment plan—10 or more copies, 5 cents per copy, 
postpaid. Use one of the order forms below to obtain 
the July, August, September issue: 
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"MEMORIAL DAY 


Memorial Day was designed to keep 
fresh in the memory of the world those 
who have given their lives in service. 
Originally it was limited to soldiers who 
died on the battlefield. To-day we rever- 
ently remember the great and good of 
all time. History gives us understand- 
ing of life—how people have acted under 
certain conditions, and the results of 
their conduct. It helps us to avoid the 
mistakes of the past. It helps us to 
profit by the successes of others. It 
helps us to discover the world kinship of 
mankind. The writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews urges his readers to think 
of their former companions and experi- 
ence. He tells them not to throw away 
that experience, but to profit by it. In 
recalling the lives of the great heroes of 
faith their own souls are to be renewed 
and their wills stiffened for the battles 
of God. “I would rather go down to 


| defeat in a cause that I know will ulti- 


| that 


| From To-Day; 
| Cremeans; The Westminster Press. 
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mately triumph, than to win in a cause 
I know must ultimately fail.” 


Issue by Walter R. 


ATSYMBOL OF WHAT AMERICA 
MAY BE 


A great musical organization like the 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra is a 
fitting symbol of what America may be 
when each racial strain brings its noblest 
gifts and all are woven into one superb 
harmony. The composition of this or- 


| chestra was analyzed two or three years 


ago and it was found that of 118 mem- 


| bers, 34 were American born; while the 


rest had been born abroad as follows: 


| Austria 2, Belgium 2, England 2, France 
| 7, Germany 10, Holland 9, Hungary 5, 


Italy 14, Lithuania 1, Palestine 1, Russia 
29, Scotland 1 and Spain 1. Of the for- 
eign-born, 72 had already become Ameri- 
can citizens, and others had taken out 
their first papers. With such a member- 
ship the orchestra has been able to take 
advantage of the special skill which cer- 
tain nationalities have developed for cer- 
tain kinds of instruments. From The 


| Presbyterian Tribune. 





THERE IS A PILOT ABOARD 


When a ship is a thousand miles at 
sea, not being wafted hither and yon by 
the chance of wind and tide, and when 
it is going strong and moving steadily 
upon its course, we know that there is 
intelligence aboard. When we see it tack- 
ing skillfully, making use of whatever 
winds may blow and finally reaching 
port, we know that there is a pilot 
aboard. The ship itself—matter and 
force as represented by the material in 
the ship, with the winds and the waves 
—would never achieve that end unaided. 
When we look out upon this marvellous 
universe voyaging through time and 
space, making port after port in its rec- 
ord of progress, we know that here also 
there is intelligent purpose at the whee! 
There is a pilot aboard. God, the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, 
has been working, even until now, and 
will forever work. 

Charles R. Brown in Finding Our- 
selves; Harper & Brothers Publishers. 
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My Religious 


Experience 


Part I of II Parts 


quate compensation in a money way 

for his labors and find satisfaction 
in his professional achievements; but 
his deeper satisfactions will spring from 
that relation of trust and understanding 
which comes to exist between himself 
and the families under his care. Hav- 
ing found opportunities during my ac- 
tive life to comfort and encourage and 
set straight certain individuals, and 
knowing that some men and women are 
burdened and anxious and in need of 
help to meet perplexing personal prob- 
lems, I have of late years offered my 
services as adviser; but I accept no fees. 
People come to me about their hopes, 
fears, ambitions, loves, incompatibilities, 
discouragements, frustrations and fail- 
ures, their temptations and sins, sorrows 
and bereavements. Frequently a single 
talk of an hour or two suffices to find 
the solution of a problem, or at least 
to arrive at a conclusion regarding it; 
although a protracted sitting may be 
necessary to arrive at a thorough under- 
standing. Ofttimes we dig deep, and 
then we are apt to land on the topic 
of religious conviction; and it is in this 
sphere of religion that I expend some of 
my most anxious thought, for I realize 
that no preachment of mine can be of 
value to another, unless I myself ring 
true, in belief and practice. We of Scot- 
tish blood may be prone to discuss ab- 
stract theological doctrine, even with ac- 
rimony; but we are likewise apt to keep 
hidden our private reactions and re- 
ligious emotions. With an increase of 
years I have mellowed in my theology 
and have learned to speak easily and 
naturally of religion as a way of life, 


Te family doctor may obtain ade- 





and to talk freely with others about 
my own spiritual battles, defeats and 
victories, aspirations, ideals and faith. 

Of course, I get on best with those 
whose background and training have 
been similar to mine, although I do 
very well with others who have worked 
out some sort of philosophy of life and 
who are willing to think through. Still, 
with some persons all I can expect is 
to have them go away saying to them- 
selves: “This man seems to have gotten 
hold of something, and perhaps it is so.” 

Every now and then a man or woman 
will say to me: “Well, doctor, I imagine 
that you and I were brought up in pretty 
much the same way. But the trouble 
is that you have gone on, whereas I 
have dropped back. Church doesn’t at- 
tract me anymore; I have stopped read- 
the Bible, because I cannot make very 
much out of it at all; and I seem to 
get along just about as well, whether I 
pray or not. I do wish you could help 
me to get back on the right track again.” 

I have found that I do not convince 
anyone by means of arguments concern- 
ing the reality of religion, but that I do 
help some individuals by pointing out 
the way by which I myself have come. 
In coming to know God through Jesus 
Christ we begin with a Faith, we live 
a Life and we end with a Christian 
Experience. Here is the pathway I have 
followed. 


The Bible 

Harking back to childhood my people 
were Bible Christians. They were men 
and women of faith, conviction and 
character. To them the Bible was the 
Word of God, inspired, inerrant and in- 
fallible; and a sufficient guide for this 





By Addison W. Baird 


life and unto the life everlasting. I 
heard the Bible read at family worship 
every day and it was read to me at bed- 
time. In Sunday School it was taught 
me from the printed lesson sheet and 
in church expounded from the pulpit. 
In those days sermons were stiffer and 
discourses on the Sovereignty of God, the 
Ten Commandments one by one, the 
Atonement, presdestination, punishment 
after death and other doctrinal subjects 
were common. It may be that the 
greater part of those early sermons went 
clear over my head; but somewhere along 
the way I came to think of God as my 
Heavenly Father and to realize that fel- 
lowship with Jesus Christ gives a better 
courage to meet life as it comes to us 
day by day, and more desire to help 
others. 

In those early days I followed family 
tradition and read a portion of Scriptures 
daily, being prompted thereto by a sense 
of duty and a feeling that it was “safer” 
to do this as an act of worship, accept- 
able to God. But many chapters of the 
Bible were uninteresting and uninstruc- 
tive; and some happenings, such as the 
bush that burned but was not consumed 
and the axehead that floated were quite 
at variance with what I was being taught 
in my daily studies. Also, it seemed 
strange that God should appear to con- 
cern himself with so many trivial mat- 
ters and incomprehensible that he should 
sanction acts of savage brutality. More- 
over the men and women and events of 
the Old Testament world did not relate 
themselves to my little world of home, 
school and street. Even Christ himself 
and the land in which he walked and 
taught seemed vaguely far away and 
long ago. 

It chanced that about high school age 
I came under the influence of two of my 
elders who were seeking the truth about 
the Bible. Fortunately for me their atti- 
tude was reverent and their methods 
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constructive. At first I was altogether 
upset to come in contact with views that 
ran counter to accepted belief in the 
Bible; but under the stimulus of meeting 
new and thought-provoking ideas, I then 
began a long, though somewhat desultory, 
course of study, which has run on to the 
present day. I studied the Bible itself, 
books about the Bible, and books about 
the separate books of the Bible; books 
about Bible characters; sacred and pro- 
fane history; geography of the Holy Land 
and travels therein; science and civiliza- 
tion. As a consequence the men and 
women and events of Bible times no 
longer seemed remote and unreal; and 
Christ has become lifelike, especially in 
his human aspect, his career near and 
vivid, and his personality lovable. 

Forty or fifty years ago there were 
comparatively few books to guide one 
in a modern study of the Bible, whereas 
in recent years scholarly research has 
produced a whole library of translations, 
versions, exegeses and historical explana- 
tions. At the outset it was extremely 
difficult for me to use the Bible intelli- 
gently and profitably, particularly the 
Old Testament; but as time went on I 
gradually gained a clearer and more 
comprehensive idea of it and learned to 
know something of how it came into 
being; what kind of men wrote the 
separate books; to whom they. wrote and 
for what purpose; and finally came to 
perceive that the golden thread through- 
out the whole is the record of God's 
revelation of his character and will in 
the experiences, hearts and minds of 
men; and that it is a book of vital per- 
sonal religion. 

In a study of the Bible it is interesting 
to trace the origin and growth of certain 
ideas. Take, for example, belief in a 
future life. Early Hebrew thought postu- 
lated a flat earth, with heaven above 
where Jehovah was, and a great pit or 
cavern beneath, to which shades of ‘the 
departed went, there to lend an empty 
and meaningless existence. Later came 
the thought of restoration, re-animation 
and resurrection of the bodies of the 
dead, with a great assize, the Day of 
Judgment, for those thus restored to 
life. The idea of immortality for the soul 
or spirit as distinguished from the body 
seems to have developed slowly and halt- 
ingly. Even in the time of Christ an 
influential group, the Sadducees, rejected 
the doctrine of a future life. But the 
resurrection of our Lord became the 
great dynamic that carried his apostles 
to the ends of the earth in the early 
years of Christianity, and my own belief 
in immortality rests upon knowledge of 
his triumph over death. 

As a lad I sang lustily, “Shall we gath- 
er at the River?” 
lieved that the Recording Angel set down 
in the Book of Life everything I did, and 
if the good sufficiently outweighed the 


In those days I be-: 
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The author of this article is a physician 75 years of age who has 
retired from professional practice to serve as a friendly adviser. 


Hundreds of trouble burdened people seek his aid. 


Youth comes 


with their problems of sex and marriage, maturity pressed by 
economic reverses, men and women who have lost their religious 


faith. 


His service is rendered without charge. 


Among interesting 


booklets written by him are “A Talk to Those About to Wed,” 


and “Being a Friendly Adviser.” 


These he distributes, at cost, 


which is ten cents each. 








evil, then all would be well. I now realize 
that all these years I have been writing 
my own book and that I might early 
have had God’s help for the asking. 
Heaven was visaged as a place “up there,”’ 
one of pearly gates and golden streets, 
angels and harps, and a Being on a 
Great White Throne. Heaven has now 
come to mean a state of the soul rather 
than a place; entrance into an abundant 
life; a universe to explore and great 
tasks to accomplish; freedom from the 
discouragements and weaknesses and 
mistakes that hold us back in this mortal 
life; and reunion, with all incompatibil- 
ities ironed out and all animosities swept 
away. 

What will heaven be like? I do not 
know. No authentic word has ever come 
back and none of the reported visita- 
tions and revelations have been in the 
least degree convincing. Indeed, if the 
future life does not transcend anything 
that finite mind can picture or conceive. 


I want none of it. But there remains an 
infinite comfort in the thought of some 
day being once again with those who 
have gone before and toward whom we 
stretch out our arms with a yearning 
love. Not so long ago, on a harsh and 
gloomy winter afternoon, a lady called 
upon me, full of grief over a double 
bereavement, seeking comfort, and su- 
premely anxious for reassurance about the 
future life. At such a time a reasoned 
statement is of little avail, and the best 
I could do was to affirm my own stead- 
fast faith in an abundant life hereafter, 
and reunion with those intimately dear 
te us. Later I related this incident to 
an elderly clergyman of my acquaintance 
and expressed doubt whether I had given 
much comfort. He answered: “You did 
comfort her, for she rested her faith up 
against your faith.” He is a wise old 
counselor, and he spoke truly. 
(Turn to page 478) 
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The Ministry: Yesterday and Today 


An Interview with Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins 


the theological schools of America 

today than there were forty years 
ago. There are some brilliant fellows 
among them but on the whole the aver- 
age isn’t up to the standard of that 
period. These are some of the things 
Dr. Atkins told me when I interviewed 
him for Church Management recently. 
“Students nowadays”, said this well 
known professor of homiletics, “seem to 
be more uneven, mentally.” 

“Is the work of the ministry more diffi- 
cult today, doctor?” 

“I should say, Mr. Low, that it was. 
Certainly it is more sided, there are more 
things to do. It may be, too, that in 
this multiplicity lies the great danger for 
it is possible for us to scatter our ener- 
gies over too many fields.” 

“Suppose, Dr. Atkins, you were begin- 
ning all over again, what would you 
emphasize in your preaching?” 

“A rather big question. I should say, 
however, that my ministry and especially 
my pulpit work, would be more related 


Tine are more married students in 


_ to life. My words would be short, simple. 


There would be less rhetorical phrases 
and you might add this: if I were be- 
ginning all over again I should work 
harder.” 

“You have been recognized as one of 
You have delivered 


of the Atlantic and had unusual oppor- 
tunities to hear others. In your opinion, 
how does preaching today compare with 
that of thirty years ago?” 

‘It is more interesting, brighter and 
the average minister today is more 
thoughtful. Sermons are better homi- 
letically developed. Years ago, back in 
the days you refer to, there were some 
lonely peaks. Giants were fewer where- 
as today preaching is not only more 


elevated but also more effective, by and 


large.” 
“What are your ideas, doctor, regard- 


ing topical sermons?” 


“T rather like them, Mr. Low. The best 


| kind of topical sermon has certain char- 


acteristics, a strong topic, a good text 
but not too short a one but rather the 
type that helps develop the sermon. 
There are many good sermons of this 
sort delivered nowadays and they seem 
to fit the needs of our day.” 

When do you prepare for next Sun- 
day? 

Some men begin first thing Tuesday 
morning. Others prefer a later start. 


*Minister, United Church, Johnson, Vermont. 


On the other hand, I have heard of a 
number who know at the beginning each 
month just what they are going to 
preach about during the next four or 
five weeks. The well known Auburn 
professor is included in the latter group. 

“I begin weeks ahead of time,” he told 
me. “All the time I am gathering mate- 
rial from here and there, stories and 
illustrations I might have missed had I 
been on a week to week basis. This 
method, it seems to me, Mr. Low, is much 
less trying on the nerves than the fever- 
ish, last minute preparation that we hear 
about. When you prepare well in ad- 
vance, instead of your hunting for mate- 
rial, material hunts you!” 

“Do you get your sermon material, 
Doctor, wholly out of your reading?” 

“By no means. When I was in the 
pastorate much of it came from pastoral 
work, calls, talks with men and women 
and out of every day contacts with men 
and women in all walks of life. This is 
necessary if bookishness is to be avoided.” 

“Speaking of reading, Dr. Atkins, do 
you read here and there, without regard 
to sermon preparation or do you govern 
your reading according to what you are 
preaching?” 

“The latter, Mr. Low. By that, I mean 
this. My reading most of the time has 
to do not only with what I preach but 
what I write. If I have to preach a 
series of sermons, say, on the Beauti- 
tudes, then I should read books having 
to do with them; the same holds true of 
other subjects. The books I read are 
largely governed by what I happen to be 
writing about and preaching about at the 
moment.” 


Most Rewarding Books 

“What kind of books do you find most 
rewarding?” 

“A big question, that one. And before 
I answer it let me be frank and say that 
I don’t do as much reading as I used to. 
This is true, I believe, of many of us as 
we grow older. Now as for your ques- 
tion, by all means biographies and auto- 
biographies are the most rewarding. This 
Goes not mean, mind you, that other 
types are to be neglected but young min- 
isters would be well advised not to neg- 
lect this rich field.” 

“As a leading professor of homiletics 
what books on preaching do you recom- 
mend?” 

“Always I tell my students to read 
and re-read the Beecher lectures and 
also the other books that are part of 
the Yale series. Practically everything 


By A. Ritchie Low* 


that has been said on the subject you 
will find in these volumes and even men 
who have been in the ministry some 
years would find it profitable to, again, 
become acquainted with their contents. 
The lectures by men like Tucker, Faunce, 
Brown, Day, Bowie and others are as 
appropriate for 1937 as the day they 
were delivered. And before I forget it, 
tell the young fellows especially not to 
overlook one of the greatest books on 
church work that was ever written, 
Charles E. Jefferson’s Building the 
Church. In my humble opinion it is the 
best thing this living master of the pulpit 
ever wrote.” 

“There are a great many magazines 
today, Doctor, and it is impossible for 
any of us to read them all for financial 
if for no other reasons. However, there 
are one or two that the minister ought 
to take. Won’t you name them?” 

“If you will make it one or two, Mr. 
Low, my task will be much easier. Well, 
let’s name them. Put down the Christian 
Century, Harper’s, Reader’s Digest, Pub- 
lic Opinion (published in England), 
Zion’s Herald. ... . perhaps I had better 
stop right here. There is one more, 
though, that you ought to put down....” 

“Church Management?” I suggested, 
laughingly. “Yes, that’s it,” replied the 
Auburn professor. “The Cleveland maga- 
zine is on our reading table at the 
seminary and our students, wanting to 
keep up with new methods of doing 
parish work, refer to it again and again. 
It is helpful, stimulating and keeps them 
in touch with modern church problems.” 


Training For Rural Work 

It has long been my contention that 
men who intend to work in rural parish- 
es need special training. All my ministry 
has been in the State of Vermont and 
I am in a position to know something 
of this need. Asked what his seminary 
was doing along this line Dr. Atkins re- 
plied that he agreed with my viewpoint 
and that students at Auburn who looked 
forward to the rural ministry were given 
practical parish work to do under com- 
petent supervision, that a well rounded 
program had been worked out to match 
the needs of men who intended dedi- 
cating their lives to the people of the 
country side. All of which was good 
news. Here in New England the Inter- 
seminary commission is working along 
the same practical lines. 

Have you ever felt that the clergy 
serving small town and village churches 
tend to have an inferiority complex? 





Extra Payments 


Church Debt 


In Zion’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania, for that it 
could raise the deficit in the current ex- 


= |$6.00 $6.00. 
© 
a 


ZION’S UNPAID BILLS 





I'll pay $6.00 worth 


T’ll do my part 











In addition to my weekly offer- 
ing, I will place one of the stubs 
each week in my regular church 
envelope and mark the amount en- 
closed, and I will pay the amount 
in full on or before Dec. 31, 1936. 





penses through this plan. 
J. P. Harmon, gives credit for the orig- 
inality of it to R. N. Stumpf, pastor of 


Wipe Out 


STUB 5 
December 20 


|My weekly payment 


for unpaid bills 


AMOUNT ENCLOSED 


The pastor, 
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Bethany Lutheran Church, Braddock. 
Pennsylvania. 


Cards in four colors were distributed. 
They represented the total contributions 
for the purpose $1.50, $3.00, $6.00 and 
$9.00. Six coupons were attached because 
there were six Sundays left in the church 
year. One-sixth of the total pledge was 
to be placed on the offering plate each 
Sunday, together with the coupon. 


STUB 3 | STUB 1 
December 6 | November 22 
My weekly payment | My weekly payment 
for unpaid bills | —_— for unpaid bills 
Wists ec ochacalaeatacs PS Tiliecleind aioe ia asian 


AMOUNT ENCLOSED | AMOUNT ENCLOSED 





STUB 6 
December 27 
My weekly payment 
for unpaid bills 


AMOUNT ENCLOSED 





STUB 4 | STUB 2 
December 13 November 29 
My weekly payment | My weekly payment 
for unpaid bills | for unpaid bills 





AMOUNT ENCLOSED AMOUNT ENCLOSED 


Tintin seit | _ Te 








I have. Instead of magnifying their 
task they appear sometimes to belittle 
it. They forget God had but one son 
and that he made him a country min- 
ister. Self depreciation is a disease that 
seems to haunt the cross-roads. You 
come up against it in all sections of our 
country. This is unfortunate. Dr. Atkins 
readily admitted this and the way to 
overcome this feeling, in his view, is to 
enhance the work of the rural pastorate, 
to magnify its importance, to emphasize 
its possibilities for a long, fruitful service 
to one’s fellowmen. 

But he cautioned me about believing 
that only in small, less than-two-hun- 
dred membership churches, does one 
come across inferiority complex pastors. 
In the cities too, he reminded me, they 
are also to be found. 

“T am strongly convinced that where 
we serve is of no particular importance,” 
said Dr. Atkins. ‘When the roll is called 
up yonder it won't be a matter of geog- 
raphy, the question will be: did you put 
forth your best efforts? God does not 
ask us to succeed but he does expect us 
to be loyal.” 

After my talk with this prince of 
preachers I thought of the picture of 
Dr. Alvah Sabin Hobart that stands on 
my study shelf. Dr. Hobart was for 
many years a teacher in Crozer Theolog- 
ical Seminary, a leader who meant much 
to me in my early days. I told him I 
wanted to put some motto under his 
picture and requested that he send me 
one. It agrees with everything that his 
contemporary, Dr. Atkins, had to say. 
Here it is: “Only your best each day is 
worthy of yourself, your church or your 
Master.” 


Authority of Church Officers 


RE trustees or other officers 
Wr « church organization are in 
control of the church’s affairs 
the regularity of their election cannot 
be questioned collaterally in a lawsuit 
between them or the church, on one 
side, and the adverse party or parties to 
the suit. It takes a direct proceeding— 
technically known as “quo warranto’— 
to question the title of the officers to 
their respective offices. 


An officer “de jure” is one who has 
clear legal title to his office. An officer 
“de facto” is one who is exercising the 
functions of an office, without being a 
usurper, although he may not have been 
regularly elected. 


The foregoing explanation will serve 
to make more understandable what the 
District Court of New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, decided in the recent case of 
Ebenezer Baptist Church vs. Barber, 183 
Atl. 469. This was a proceeding brought 
by the church to dispossess a tenant from 
a parish house owned by the church, for 
non-payment of rent. The defense to 


the proceeding, attempted to establish 
that the officers of the church, at whose 
instance the proceeding was brought, had 
no authority to act on behalf of the 
church. Holding that defendant was not 
entitled to question the authority of the 


By Arthur L. H. Street 


church officers, the court said, in part: 


“The courts * * * have repeatedly 
held that the only method by which the 
right to an office can be judicially de- 
termined in this state is by proceedings 
in the nature of a quo warranto, and 
this is true not only with relation to 
state and municipal offices, but also those 
of religious as well as secular. * * * 
Since no direct adjudication of the title 
to disputed offices has been made by the 
proper tribunal, the same cannot be in- 
quired into collaterally. * * * 


“Having determined that title to the 
offices of the church cannot be inquired 
into collaterally, it becomes necessary to 
decide to whom defendant, John Barber 
is obligated to pay his rent. Although 
no evidence has been presented im- 
pugning the title of the present officers 
of the church, their present authority 
can, in law, be supported, at least, as 
de facto officers of the Ebenezer Baptist 
Church. * *"* 


“The collection of rents by the officers 
of the church for the parish house be- 


longing to the said church is a proper | 


exercise of the functions of the said 
offices. John Barber has no option and 
his duty was to pay his rent to officer 
designated to collect the same.” 
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A Clerical Confessional 


The Crushed Man 


“There is such understanding apparent 
in your replies to previous correspondents 
that I am emboldened to put my diffi- 
culties before you, not in the hope that 
you can remove them, but perhaps may 
point out some path where I can see 
none. Mine is not an uncommon ex- 
perience, except that other men cover it 
up. Unfortunately, I cannot. It is not 
that I would not, but my people and my 
friends know all about it, so why con- 
ceal it further? Even the discussion of 
it may help some other stricken father. 
There you have it: my problem is a 
prodigal son. He is the youngest of 
three boys. The other two are both fine 
lads. One is doing well in law, the other 
is taking his medical course, but James 
has been a source of anxiety for years, 
and his mother and I are heartbroken. 
He is now nearly twenty. As a pupil in 
the local grade school, he was a fair 
student, although even then he had 
spasmodic outbreaks of insubordination, 
and would, in turn, be full of high spirits 
and then, moody, morose, and quarrel- 
some. His high school work was more 
unsatisfactory. Twice he ran away, turn- 
ing up once, after being missing for 
weeks, in a western city. He had traveled, 
“riding the rods,” or stowing away on 
freight cars. The next time he reached 
the coast. You can imagine our distress 
at such times. And the hardships the 
lad endured would, one would think, cure 
him permanently. He was almost frozen 
to death, went for a couple of days with- 
out food, consorted with the dregs of the 
nation. Yet there he was, unchanged. 
By economizing, and scraping we got him 
away to school. But he was turned down 
because of his indolence, incapacity, and 
general unfitness. 

Since then, for two years, there has 
been a succession of escapades. He has 
been found repeatedly in low dives, the 
companion of racketeers and petty hold- 
up men. When the mood took him, he 
would return home, dirty and drunken, 
abusive and then penitent. For my sake, 
the police have been more than lenient, 
keeping his record private as long as 
they could. But you know there is a 
limit to all such considerateness. And 
the last straw was when, a few weeks 
ago, the boy was awaiting us at the con- 
clusion of the Sunday service, intoxicated. 
it is terrible! How can I stand before 
& sympathetic and indulgent people, and 





yet declare to them the redemptive love 
of God in Christ Jesus? The whole thing 
seems a ghastly travesty of the truth. 
I seem to hear them saying, ‘Physician, 
heal thyself. It may be my imagina- 
tion, perhaps I am supersensitive, but it 








Dr. Ward 
does appear the height of the ludicrous 
for me to presume to be a spiritual lead- 
er. How we have tried to train that boy! 
How we have prayed for him. Yet our 


prayers have proved futile. God has not 
heard them. And here am I, a college 
and seminary man, who have striven to 
fit myself for my high office, who have 
achieved a fair measure of success in my 
parishes, who am in the prime of life, 
my work doomed just when I ought to 
be at my best. Why have all our efforts 
been in vain? Why have our prayers 
been unheard? Why should this calam- 
ity have come to us? The proof of what 
our home atmosphere and training have 
been is seen in our other sons. Why has 
this one boy turned out so badly? Ought 
I to close my ministry, abandon my work, 
and try to find some little farm where 
we could, perhaps, take the lad in and 
give the rest of our days to his reclama- 
tion? Please help us if you can. It is 
dreadful to be brought to dishonor at 
this stage by one’s own flesh and blood. 
What must I do?” 


of the ages. Eli’s sons brought grief 
to their father and dishonor to his 
name. David went through a similar ex- 
perience with the recalcitrant Absalom. 
And the classic instance is in our Lord’s 
parable of the prodigal. But please do 
not think we are moralizing. Platitudes 
are always exasperating. Here, they 
would be “vacant chaff well meant for 
grain,’ and a mockery and an insult. 
We must first seek to put your mind 
at rest, as far as we can, regarding your 
responsibility for this lamentable state 


Yerine is the oft-repeated tragedy 









By J. W. G. Ward 


of affairs. That your other two sons 
have turned out so well should be to your 
wife and you both a source of comfort 
and also a vindication of your personal 
life. They prove that your example and 
training were sound. Thus a verdict of 
not guilty is recorded for you. And al- 
though that is the least important phase 
of it, much of what we have to urge de- 
pends on your freedom from blame. 

The problem of the boy himself will 
baffle abler minds than ours. Why there 
should be this disparity between three 
sons, who have had the same heredity, 
environment, and upbringing, is indeed 
a large question. On the surface, one 
would say that all three would touch the 
same high level or, alternatively, if one 
went wrong, the other two should also 
have proved unsatisfactory. Why is it, 
you ask? We cannot frame a complete 
answer. There are, however, certain evi- 
dent factors which may lead us toward 
an explanation—not that the explanation 
itself is of much practical value. 

In order to make man a moral being. 
capable of response to that which is high 
and noble, God had to endow him with 
freewill and the power of choice. While 
none of us is completely free, owing to 
the bounds which circumstances place 
about us, yet within those limits we are 
free. We can reject evil impulses and 
accept good ones. We can turn from 
temptation or yield to it. By our con- 
quests of the lower, we grow in spiritual 
stature. Obviously, to be free to rise we 
must be free, if we so decide, to fall. 
There cannot be harmony without pos- 
sible discord. 

Now, as the facts prove, your two older 
sons, following this law of development, 
accepted some things and rejected others. 
In all probability, they also felt the 
restraints of school discipline irksome at 
times. They, too, felt the pull of wander- 
lust. Even your own rulings must have 
seemed, now and then, to be based on a 
total lack of understanding of what a 
boy wants. Yet, taking life as a whole, 
they saw that lessons were perhaps of 
some little value, that discipline was 
intended to develop the best, and even 
their father meant well, although he 
had a strange way of showing it by 
sometimes exerting authority and inter- 
fering with their personal plans. The 
tendencies to rebel or kick over the traces 
were there, as they were in us all in 
youth’s day. Yet those tendencies were, 
in the first two, resisted. In the second 
case, the boy yielded to them. Is that 
clear? 

(Turn to page 470) 
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Negro Accomplishment Throughout 


the World 


In connection with a story of the ideals and work of Hampton 

Institute we are glad to have this more general story of Negro 

accomplishments throughout the world. Dr. Howe, the author, will 

be remembered as the captaim in 1911 of the Yale Football team 
and a former All-American quarterback. 


observed the centenary of the death 

of William Wilberforce, the great 
English philanthropist whose struggles 
in the Parliament of Great Britain be- 
came the foundation of world emancipa- 
tion. It is interesting at this time to get 
a rounded picture of Negro accomplish- 
ment both as a race and by individuals. 

In 1870, for instance, 18.6 per cent of 
the Negroes in the United States were 
literate. By 1930, this figure had jumped 
to 83.7 per cent literate. Although, as a 
matter of fact, the latter percentage is 
still far short of the 98.5 per cent literacy 
for native-born whites in this country, 
it compares quite favorably with the 
national literacy estimate of 73 per cent 
for Italy, or 45.3 per cent for Portugal, 
or 25 per cent for Soviet Russia. 


Fosse short years ago, the Negro world 


The aggregate Negro wealth, as ac- 
curately as estimates could place it, was 
set at about $20,000,000 in 1866. By 1930, 
this had increased to $2,600,000,000. Prac- 
tically without real estate—in fact, tilling 
lands wholly for white masters until 
emancipation—in the early 1860’s—Ne- 
groes in 1930 owned more than 22,000,000 
acres, an area greater than that of New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island combined. 

Another sharp contrast is provided in 
the field of religious activity, with Ne- 
groes having about $1,500,000 invested in 
church property in 1866 and, by 1930 
possessing church property to the value 
of $200,000,000. 

In addition, the number of homes owned 
by Negroes in 1866 was 12,000 and in 
1930 the figure had leaped to 750,000. 
Up to 1866, a bare $80,000 had been raised 
for Negro education but by 1930 con- 
tribution in this sphere had, through 
sacrifice and saving, gone up to $3,500,000. 

As one writer put it—“Out of the mil- 
lion farms he was operating in that 
latter year, out of his labors in domestic 
and personal service, from his meager 
earnings in the restricted fields of service 
open to him he has laid hold of the 
substance of the wealth which may be 





*President of Hampton Institute. 


personified and described as having ‘gold- 
en antlers and brazen hoofs.’ ”’ 

Nearly 12,000,000 strong, the Negro 
race actually spends two billion dollars 
annually for American products to try 
to maintain a truly American standard 
of living. The time will come when he 
will spend much more than this. 

In individual achievement, too, the 
Negro has advanced. Where prejudice 
no longer poisons the atmosphere, he has 
leaped forward with strong and confident 
steps. 

No finer example could be found in 
this respect than the recent Olympic 
games where, in the fine democracy of 
sports, race prejudice ceased for the time 
being, and Negroes had their chance. 
The world knows the result. 

Jesse Owens, Negro, established his 
right to be called the swiftest of all 
human runners and the leading athlete 
in the world. Ably seconding his feats 
were other colored men—Ralph Metcalfe, 





Arthur Howe 


By Arthur Howe* 


Matthew Robinson, Archie Williams, 
Jimmy LuValle, John Woodruff, and Phil 
Edwards. So did the jumpers Cornelius 
Johnson, Dave Albritton, Fritz Pollard, 
Jr., John Brooks, and Sammy Richard- 
son. 

So, in the fine arts, has the Negro 
also achieved. From the writings of the 
African-born slave girl, Phillis Wheatley, 
the first American Negro poet of im- 
portance, through the contributions in 
poetry of the hundred Negro poets who 
succeeded her, the race has slowly raised 
itself in the fields of literature. Follow- 
ing in the path she first trod came Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, whose lyrics of the 
life of the humble Negro brought him 
world acclaim, and in him, perhaps, Negro 
poetry reached its ultimate perfection. 

The list of writers is too long for in- 
dividual mention here. It could never 
be complete without listing W. E. B. Du- 
Bois and James Weldon Johnson, both 
masters or style in American literature 
and Langston Hughes and Countee Cul- 
len, the well known poets. To these 
must be added a rapidly growing list of 
other writers whose contributions are 
steadily finding their way into the best 
magazines of the country and whose 
books are being produced by standard 
publishing houses. 

In science it would be enough if no 
other names of Negroes were mentioned 
save those of George W. Carver, the 
scientist at Tuskegee Institute, who is 
said to have discovered secrets that hold 
the key to an economic revolution for 
good of the entire South; and of Prof. 
E. E. Just for his researches in biology. 
In the field of invention a long list of 
names attest the contributions of the 
Negro in more than 4,000 directions. 

The best known Negro painter is 
Henry O. Tanner, formerly of Pittsburgh, 
whose canvasses have been purchased by 
the French Government. Many of his 
pictures have been exhibited in American 
galleries. At the recent Texas Centennial 
Exposition, paintings were exhibited by 
Archibald J. Motley, Jr., James L. Wells, 
Hale Woodruff, Samuel Countee, and 
Laura Wheeler Waring. This list is sug- 
gestive only. 

In the drama the Negro’s progress has 
been conditioned almost entirely by the 
limited opportunity offered to him on 
the American stage. He is dramatic by 
nature, and whenever given a chance in 
this field, usually scores a success. 

(Turn to page 469) 
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tion stone of Hampton Institute’s 
creed—and a vital philosophy it is 
in this day of realism. 

When, at the end of the Civil War, 
General Samuel Chapman Armstrong 
realized the dream of years and set up 
the first meagre beginnings of Hampton, 
he emphasized the need for practical 
education. 

Hampton Institute was composed of 
two teachers and fifteen students, housed 
in an old army barracks and plantation 
house, in that pioneering year 1868, but 
already there were being set up the wise 
standards which Hampton has ever since 
followed. “Schools,” General Armstrong 
said, “should deal with human realities.” 

Years later, explaining his philosophy, 
he said: “The thing to be done was 
clear—to train selected Negro youths who 
should go out to teach and lead their 
people, first by example, by getting land 
and homes; to give them not a dollar 
that they could not earn for themselves; 
to teach respect for labor, to replace 
stupid drudgery with skilled hands, and 
to those ends to build up an industrial 
system for the sake not only of self-sup- 
port and intelligent labor, but also for 
the sake of character.” 

Today, the idea of combining mental 
and manual training, of fitting students 
of all races to jobs before they are 
graduated, is spreading throughout the 
world. At Hampton it has always been 
an accepted fact; for in America the 
Negro had to earn his own living 


66 [ ‘on ston by Doing” is the founda- 


from the very first. 


The Negro was required to battle 
his way through an alien world 
long before Emancipation and with 
double strength after he was made 
free. What better implements could 
he employ than the courage, de- 
termination and willingness to sac- 
rifice which were his natural herit- 
age, combined with all the practical 
aids that education and mechanical 
training could afford? 

So the history of Hampton Insti- 
tute has been one of continuous 
emphasis on the two facets of mod- 
ern life which gleam most brightly: 
intellectual progress, with all the 
appreciation of human accomplish- 
ment in arts and sciences that the 
phrase implies, and manual dex- 
terity to fit each man and woman 
for earning a satisfactory livelihood. 

The essential practicality of this 
scheme is now so apparent that the 
fact of its novelty sixty years ago 
seems strange. Yet the public mind 
then was not only ignorant of its 


Hampton’s Creed 


value, but even prejudiced against it. 
In the few places in which any approach 
was made to it, students were merely 
carrying on a few of the institutional 
housekeeping tasks as a means of earn- 
ing their education. 

At first, General Armstrong was op- 
posed—sometimes quite bitterly—for his 
doctrine of education. Many accused 
him and his greatest disciple, Booker T. 
Washington, of advocating one kind of 
education for the Negro and another for 
the white man. Yet he did not deviate 
from his path and when he went before 
the Assembly of the State of Virginia in 
1870 to secure a charter for the school, 
he stated his purpose as follows— 

“For the instruction of youth in the 
various common school, academic and 
collegiate branches; the best methods 
of teaching the same, and the best 
mode of practical industry in its appli- 
cation to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts; and for carrying out of these 
purposes, the said trustees may estab- 
lish any departments or schools in the 
said institution.” 

In that spirit with that charter the 
college grew until it held the highest 
rating of the Southern Association of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges. Hamp- 
ton also is a member of the Association 
of Secondary Schools and Colleges and 
the Association of American Colleges. 

Bachelor’s degrees are granted and in 
the summer school the master’s degree 
in education is conferred. Only 90 of 





Memorial Church and Schurz Hall 





the 1,040 students are on the secondary 


level. Still, in any estimate of progress, 
be it at Hampton or elsewhere, it is not 
the number and kind of degrees that is 
important. Accomplishment must be 
measured in terms of influence for good 
to the widest possible extent. 

The Hampton plan of education, there- 
fore, must be measured in the light of 
what it has done toward bringing the 
entire Negro people forward. Facts and 
figures are not necessary here. It is the 
influence of the “learning by doing” 
philosophy, spread through the Negro 
world, that weighs heaviest in the scales. 





Negro Accomplishment 
(Continued from page 468) 


The whole country marveled when a 
Negro, Richard B. Harrison, assisted by 
an all-Negro cast, so interpreted the 
part of “de Lawd” in “The Green Pas- 
tures” as to make the play grip the 
hearts of the most sophisticated theatre 
goers. But those who knew the dramatic 
power of our Negro people were not in 
the least surprised. 

Charles S. Gilpin, Daniel Hayes, Jules 
Bledsoe, and Paul Robeson and a number 
of others conclude the list of more seri- 
ous actors while Robert Allen Cole and 
“Bert” Williams would be named as lead- 
ing the list of Negro comedians who have 
appeared on the stage. This does not 
include the names of women artists of 

the stage who have made names for 
’ themselves. To provide an outlet for 
Negro talent, a number of Negro 
writers have produced plays in which 
the cast were all Negro persons. The 
trend now is toward opening the 
doors to Negroes by great produc- 
ers of plays. 

When we turn to the progress of 
the Negro in music, we are on 
ground where all America, whether 
it will or not, must acknowledge 
itself in debt to this race. The 
spirituals have not only been its 
outstanding gift to the world of 
music, but they have also been a 
silent solvent of much racial bitter- 
ness in the United States. 

When the subject of Negro mu- 
sicians is mentioned one thinks im- 
mediately of Roland Hayes, Paul 
Robeson, and Marian Anderson 
who are among the very great on 
the concert stage. But there is a 
long list of less known artists of 
whom any race may well be proud— 
Elizabeth Taylor—the “Black Swan;” 
Madame Marie Selike; Flora Batson; 
Madame Sisseretta Jones—‘Black 
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Patti:” Harry T. Burleigh; Jules Bled- 
soe and others. All these bear testimony 
to the contribution of the Negro in the 
art of song. In instrumental music, the 
mind runs at once from Thomas Be- 
thune, the blind prodigy, to the names 
of R. Nathaniel Dett, the composer and 
choral conductor; James Reese Europe, 
the bandmaster; J. Rosamond Johnson; 
W. C. Handy; to Joseph H. Douglass and 
Clarence Cameron White, both of the 
latter violinists. 

The very fact that to give even a most 
imperfect list of names of Negroes who 
have made notable contributions in the 
field of fine arts would exhaust reason- 
able magazine space is proof of the work 
that is being done. 


The Crushed Man 
(From 467) 

Well, just why he did so, no one can 
fully say. In spite of your pleadings and 
his own hardship, he has persisted in 
his evil ways, with results that are de- 
plorable in the extreme. He is too old to 
shut up in a nursery. You can no longer 
control him by force or moral suasion. 
He is endowed with the power of self- 
determination. If he elects to take an 
evil course, leaving out bad companions 
and resultant temptations as merely sec- 
ondary causes, it is his own choice. And 
nothing you can do by way of protest 
can alter it. But, let us make this per- 
fectly plain: the responsibility is not 
yours; it is not God’s—it is the respon- 
sibility of the boy himself. Freedom 
means growth and progress. The misuse 
of it, which is sin, involves the soul in 
misery. 

Now we can turn to the other questions 
which are exercising your mind. It is 
not to be expected that, harassed and 
grief-stricken as you are, you can reason 
matters out very clearly. That is where 
we may be of some help to you. Do not 
allow yourself to think that your prayers 
have been either unheard or futile. 
Every true prayer, offered in Christ’s 
name, is heard. The answer may not 
come just when or how we specify. We 
are not evading the issue. It is true 
that you asked for your boy’s salvation 
from his perilous ways. That prayer was 
heard and answered as far as God could 
answer it, for He has set limits to Him- 
self in creating man a free being, just as 
we do in calling a child into the world. 
The answer came in the impulses to good 
which reached your son’s heart. If he 
resisted them, if he persisted in going 
his own way, not even the Almighty 


could avert the consequences of disobedi- 
ence without contravening His own pur- 
pose in the gift of moral choice. 

But your prayers were not futile. If 
they restrained the boy, even occasion- 
ally, from his wickedness—as they may 
well have done—that is something. There 
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Bonds Liquidated This Debt 


the building of its parish hall, had 

accumulated a debt of over $3000. 
In about three years it had been reduced 
to $1500 when the new rector came to 
take charge. He conceived the plan of 
issuing $36.00 certificates or bonds; each 
bond having thirty-six coupons, worth 
one dollar each, which means one dollar 
would be paid each month for three 
years. In other words, three years pro- 
gram painlessly and practically under- 
written. 

First, the rector presented the plan to 
the Vestry and after careful considera- 
tion the Vestry unanimously approved 
the plan. Then, he called a parish coun- 
cil composed of two representatives from 
each of the parish organizations. Here 
again the plan was given full support. 

No “high pressure” methods used. In 
fact, there was not even any personal 
solicitation whatsoever. The plan and 
purpose of the bonds was explained in 
the weekly church bulletin and also from 
the chancel by the rector. Organiza- 
tions and individuals heartily responded 


z many churches, All Saints, after 


By Paul Little* 


to the appeal. Thirty-nine bonds would 
have cleared the church mortgage but 
the rector set his goal for fifty, thus 
allowing $400 for emergency. 

The bonds were ready March 9th, and 
it was hoped that by Easter, 30 to 40 bonds 
would be disposed of. To everyone’s sur- 
prise and joy, by Palm Sunday the entire 
fifty bonds were purchased. Although the 
bonds were purchased. Although the 
first payments did not begin until Apri! 
first, but before said date eight individu- 
als had already paid theirs in full and 
many others in smaller amounts. With- 
in five months the mortgage was re- 
duced almost 50 per cent. 

Some may inquire, “Didn’t it affect 
your Easter offering?” By all means 
it did . for the better; because it 
was larger by far than in previous 
years. In conclusion, we wish to say 
that there is nothing magical about this 
plan. It is simple and if properly pre- 
sented will work in any average parish 
as it did in ours. 





*Rector, All Saints Episcopal Church, Sap 


Francisco, California. 











yourself. You have been unconsciously 
sustained and helped. Even though the 
precise petition seemed to be denied, the 
spiritual blessing came to your own 
heart. Our Saviour’s plea that the cup 
might pass was not granted. The divine 
reinforcement which came is manifest in 
that noble acquiescence, ‘Nevertheless, 
not as I will. . .” 

We have a word of even greater com- 
fort and reassurance. Reverting to the 
parable to which we alluded, no one see- 
ing that young fellow living the wild life 
of the night clubs of that time, certainly 
no one seeing him, half-clad and fam- 
ished, tending swine, would have believed 
reformation possible. We cannot meas- 
ure the working of the divine grace. 
Repentance came and with it the return 
and restoration to the joys of filial rela- 
tionship. Perhaps the young prodigal 
found it hard to realize that forgiveness 
could be so great. Yet, it is safe to say, 
that the father himself could hardly be- 
lieve that, after all he had endured, after 
his many prayers and long watching, his 
beloved boy was actually back. But it 
was true. God had never abandoned 
hope nor given him up as lost. 

Can you not take heart from this? 
We do not say that it will happen again 
in exactly the same way. That will de- 
pend ultimately upon your son’s action. 
But there are continual promptings 
towards God and goodness going on in 
his soul. Some of the seed of Christian 


teaching, example, and principles, in his 
soul remains. It may lie dormant. But 
it may yet germinate. Warmed by the 
Holy Spirit’s influence, watered by your 
tears and nurtured by your love, it may 
spring up. 

Meanwhile, getting back to yourself, 
your career, granting the harassment and 
handicap, need not come to a summary 
end. Your own irreproachable life and 
character are surely assets. There may 
be a few people who will criticize. There 
always are. They magnify defects and 
minimize the good. But any fool can 
find fault! Still, you are not going to be 
turned aside by the buzzing of a few 
pestilential mosquitoes. Annoying, irri- 
tating, yes; but insignificant to a man 
of such spirit. Anything you may have 
to meet is endurable after what you have 
gone through. 

Naturally, you are sensitive to possible 
criticism, but you must steel yourself 
against that. It will not be nearly as 
severe as you think. Most of it will 
exist only in your imagination, for while 
that faculty is a boon to the preacher in 
certain directions, it can sometimes play 
strange tricks with his peace of mind. 
A touch of indigestion can be exaggerated 
into heart disease. Half a dozen frogs 
may make such a raucous noise that one 
would think the swamp held thousands 
of them. That is why you must not let 
these thoughts run wild. 

(Turn to page 474) 
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Adults Go to Sehool 


Here ts an interesting story of adult education, fostered by a 
church, in a small community. It is a worth while project which 
will interest you. 


preaching and making pastoral calls. 

The business of the church is more 
than being loyal to denominational 
activities, and preserving church prop- 
erty. The work of Christianity is to 
develop the entire human being, body, 
mind and spirit. The people in our 
parishes will never be able to live the 
full life, if they are not educated so they 
can appreciate the better things. That 
is the reason why adult education has 
become a necessity today. 

In this community, Albion, Nebraska, 
that need was greatly realized a few 
years ago. Some of the church leaders 
felt that there should be some education 
outside the regular stated services of the 
churches. About seven years ago a night 
school of religion was set up as an inter- 
church project with an enrollment of 
about seventy-five. This proved to be 
very popular, and before long other 
courses were added. The first digression 
from a purely religious curriculum was 
a course in practical psychology. About 
forty students enrolled for this course 
and the interest and attendance was so 
good that another course was added. 
This second course was one in salesman- 
ship, and many of the business men of 
the town were interested in it. The 
addition of these courses to the original 
school of religion was the beginning of 
what is today the Albion Adult Night 
School. It is no longer in the experi- 
mental stage, and has shown its stability 
by a constant growth. It is today an 
established institution in our community. 


Tox task of a minister is more than 


New Idea for Small Community 

The night school idea is not a new one, 
but it is not generally carried on in a 
small community like this. Our city with 
about 2,200 population was for some time 
the only city of its size in our state to 
have such a school. Many other cities 
have worked out schools after the pat- 
tern of the one here, and today many 
of the adults in this section of the coun- 
try have the opportunity of attending 
night school where many practical 
courses are taught. Such educational 
advantages would not be possible in any 
small community if it were not for far- 
Sighted people who are willing to give 
much time to make them possible. In 


*Minister, The Congregational Church, Albion, 
Nebraska 


any community the majority of such 
visionary souls are in our churches, and 
with the proper leadership will be willing 






By Joseph Knierim* 


steady sane program which has stood the 
test. The enrollment has been as high 
as three hundred, which represents near- 
ly one-third of the adults in the city. 
With that number of adults attending 
school once each week for a period of 
twelve weeks we have many hours of 





Night School Faculty. The Author is Standing at the Right. 


to work for the good of the entire adult 
population getting a better. education. 
We have been able to see religious values 
come out of courses which have not been 
considered of a religious nature. The 
employment of the mind of our adults is 
very important, and when it is directed 
by the church people of the community 
it is uplifting to all the life of the com- 
munity. Now that the night school here 
comes under the direction of the board 
of education, it still has its close connec- 
tion with the leaders of the churches of 
the city. In the past two years I do not 
recall one member of the faculty who is 
not a member of some church, and two 
ministers were on the faculty. Members 
of all churches, Protestant and Catholic 
were numbered in the student body. It 
is a place where adults meet for an eve- 
ning of fellowship and study. What has 
been done here may be done in most 
small cities. The organization and man- 
agement of such a school depends en- 
tirely on the citizens of a community. It 
requires the free services of educated 
people, and demands the loyalty of all 
the students of the school. 


Plan of Promotion 
There was never any spasmodic en- 
thusiasm or mushroom growth, but a 





education being added to the cultural 
store of the city. 

It is not at all difficult to secure com- 
petent teachers for such a school in the 
average community. It will surprise you 
to learn how many capable people are 
ready to work in such an enterprise. 
Our community is no exception, and we 
have a very strong faculty consisting of 
teachers and professional leaders. 

The first thing necessary is to sell the 
idea to the people. This will require a 
well organized management. I have been 
on such a board, and have learned some 
interesting things about the publicity 
campaign. This was done by personal 
interview, advertising in the local papers, 
announcements in the churches and any 
other means possible to get the word to 
those we thought might be interested in 
the night school. Application blanks 
were passed out in advance and when 
we came together on the first night of 
the school there were many of the stu- 
dents already enrolled so there was no 
delay in taking up the class work. 


Beard of Education Helps 

The board of education has been 
willing to give the school free use of the 
high school class rooms, with the excep- 
tion of lights, which our school fund had 
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to meet. Each student is required to pay 
a registration fee of fifty cents for each 
course, and this money is: used to meet 
the actual expenses of the school. The 
teachers and officers of the school re- 
ceive no salary. 


The classes meet once each week for 
one hour sessions, and the classes are 
arranged so that many of the students 
may enroll for three classes. The first 
class opens at seven o'clock and the last 
one closes at ten o’clock. Some of the 
vocational classes meet on _ different 
nights from the regular school so as to 
carry on the work for two or three peri- 
ods without any interference. I instruct 
one such class in woodworking. This 
work consists of doing work for the home, 
such as making new pieces of furniture, 
and repairing and refinishing old pieces. 
We do much upho!stering and remaking 
old pieces. My class has included both 
men and women, and people of all pro- 
fessional walks of life. My experience 
with them has been more than one of 
an instructor, because I have people com- 
ing to my church now who never came 
before they met me in the classroom. In 
the year of 1936-1937 some of the fol- 
lowing classes were offered: public speak- 
ing, advanced shorthand, world relations, 
art, philosophy of public school educa- 
tion, modern literature, agriculture, wood- 
working and dramatics. Beside these 
regular one hour courses there was a 
men’s forum which met once each month, 
and a social activity group which met 
each month. This latter group was the 
play group of the school, and many valu- 
able suggestions were given there which 
could be used for parties and socials in 
the various churches. 


If you will take a careful survey of 
your community you will find many peo- 
ple who are capable of, and willing to 
teach in such a night school. If a min- 
ister wishes to do something that will be 
widely felt in his community, I know of 
nothing more effective. This is some- 
thing that will really bear fruit. Our 
experience has shown that the first hun- 
dred people are the hardest to get en- 
rolled, after that the other two hundred 
were much easier to convince that thev 
needed further education. 

While the course I have been teaching 
may seem to be far from religious, and 
a rather peculiar one for a minister to 
conduct, it has given me untold satisfac- 
tion. As I go into the homes of my 
parishioners there are pieces of furniture 
we have designed and made together in 
the night school, and in many of the 
homes outside my parish there are pieces 
which remind the owners that they had 
a class in night school with the Congre- 
gational minister. The same may be said 


of other ministers who have conducted ' 


classes in this school. 
With such a school in the community, 
and a revaluation of adult education I 
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The Seven Cardinal Virtues 


What are the seven cardinal virtues 
today. Granville M. Calhoun, minister 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church asked 
his people to help him decide. He mailed 
the following card to the members of the 
congregation. 


What did the congregation decide to 
be the seven cardinal virtues? In the 


order of the highest vote they are as 
follows: 1. Honesty; 2 Courage; 3. De- 
pendability; 4. Self-Control; 5. Rever- 
ence; 6. Loyalty; 7. Forgiveness. 

Not a bad selection we think. Mr. 
Calhoun followed the ballot with a series 
of sermons based on these seven virtues. 
We imagine that those who cast ballots 
were interested in this series. 





repealed. 


ORGY acc cssaccccneveces 
Ambition 
Appreciation 
Benevolence 
Cheerfulness 
Courage 
Courtesy 
Contentment 
Charitableness . 
Decision ..... 
Dependability 
Enthusiasm 
Faithfulness 
Forgiveness 
Friendliness 
Generosity 
Gentleness 
Gratitude 
Industry 
Honesty 
Hospitality 
Humility 
Justice 
Kindness 


Loyalty 
NAME 


Address 





Seven Cardinal Virtues 


WHAT ARE THEY? 
Some people seem to think the Virtues have been 
Do you agree? 
and would appreciate having you check your selection 
of the Seven Greatest Virtues. 


The Seven Virtues receiving the largest vote will 
be the subject for seven Sunday evenings, Jan. 12th- 
Feb. 16th at the Methodist Church, West Allis, Wis. 

GRANVILLE M. CALHOUN, Pastor. 

Kindly mark your choice at once and drop card 

in plate, hand or mail to the pastor. 


We value your opinion 


DD cor esp hikevakn os 
Mercy 

Modesty 

Obedience 

Optimism 

Patience 

Piety 

Punctuality 

2 | ae : 

Patriotism .... 
Perseverance 

Reverence 

Self Confidence 
Self-control 

Self-respect 

Sincerity 

Steadfastness . 

Sympathy 

Temperance 

Tolerance 

Thoughtfulness 
Thoroughness 

Thrift 
Truthfulness 


Unselfishness 








find it much easier to conduct any kind 
of educational program in my church. 
The adults are used to going to school, 
and are ready to take up various lines of 
study. The class in public speaking has 
been one of the most popular, and it has 
helped many of the adults of the com- 
munity to a better expression of their 
thoughts in public. On every hand we 
see the fruits of the night school, and 
hope many other communities will try 


this experiment in education. 


TAKING NOTES IN CHURCH 
John D. Clinton, minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Fayette, 
Iowa, uses a rather unique idea on his 
church bulletin. He leaves half a page 
blank for those who must write notes 
or scribble during the service. Above 
the space the following four lines appear 

“If taking notes appeals to ye 

Write one here—or maybe three 

‘Twill easier on the hymnbook be 


And you may take this home you 
see.” 














he 


e 
ou 
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Beside Still Waters 






A Plan For Summer Evening Services 


HOSE summer evening services! 
Twos baneful connotations those 

words conjure up before the pano- 
rama of the minister’s mind. Hot, sultry 
nights, empty pews, choirs that have fled 
the sanctuary to seek refreshment at the 
shore, in the mountains or in the rumble 
seat, a weary pastor with a prosaic mes- 
sage for a few of the faithful who come 
to a big, vacant church because Duty 
alone is their prompting angel. And so 
those summer evening services drag on 
through June, and probably a part of 
July, until they are defeated by the ab- 
sence of an uninterested and neglectful 
congregation, and must perforce be aban- 
doned during the month of August. This 
is the story of the summer evening serv- 
ice in thousands of our churches each 
year. 

The secret of keeping a summer con- 
gregation is the secret of keeping that 
congregation interested in worship. And 
worship is of many kinds. There is the 
formal, liturgical service that is in per- 
fect harmony with the Gothic arch and 
the cathedral nave. It is this kind of 
service that evinces its artificiality most 
pronouncedly on those long, warm, Sab- 
bath evenings in summer, when God’s 
cathedral of the out-of-doors is filled 
with the mystery of lengthening shadows, 
the harmony of birds’ choirs, and the 
pageantry of sunsets. The low-vaulted 
arches of our most expansive churches 
seem dim and confining on summer 
nights and people enter them with re- 
luctance. 

To capitalize upon the natural desires 
of my people, therefore, I give them op- 
portunity to develop the incipient mood 
of “natural piety’ which is inherent in 
“the light of setting suns,’ and in the 
darkening shadows of God’s cathedral 
world. It is better to encourage and 
direct, than to thwart and attempt to 
suppress a natural mood. I consequently 
plan my summer services to accord with, 
and as an encouragement to the natural 
religious inclinations of my people. Dur- 
ing June and July my services are al- 
ways in the sanctuary of the out-of- 
doors. Those who attend the services 
feel that they have received a blessing 
far beyond human power to bestow, and 
infinitely more tender than human words 
can express. 


Harmony Necessary For 
Successful Service 
The important feature of an out-door 


_."Minister, Locust Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Wrightsville, Pennsylvania. 
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service is perfect harmony in every de- 
tail. Pastors who move folding chairs 
out on a small lawn, facing an ugly 
brick wall, or squalid back yard, where 
honking horns, sputtering exhausts, and 
rattling crowds of Sunday joy riders go 
by only half a block away cannot hope 
to have a worship service worthy of the 
name. If you haven’t any better location 
for an out-door service than this, better 
keep it in the sanctuary. The surround- 
ings must be eductive to the mood of 
communion with the Infinite. 
Frequently my services may be blocks 
away from the church. My particular 
vicinity is a summer resort town located 
in a gap in the beautiful South Moun- 
tains, in Pennsylvania. At one end of 
the town the beautiful hills are majestic 
and serene as they rear their lofty sum- 
mits above the town, an impregnable 
fortress of God. Between the hills there 
is a little river that flows through the 
town, between grassy banks, sometimes 
it is rippling over shallow stones, else- 
where it is a quiet pool. There are also 
wide open spaces where one may behold 





By Paul D. Leedy* 








the firmament of God in all its supernal 
wonder. 

On one summer evening, I took my 
congregation to worship on the great 
lawn at the home of one of the members 
of my church. There we held our service 
under great pine and hemlock trees, 
facing the eternal hills, which at the 
hour of worship were lit with the slant- 
ing rays of the evening sun, and had the 
purple shadows gathering far down the 
glens. In a setting such as this there 
is only one theme to preach upon: “the 
everlasting hills;” although I might take 
as my text, “I will lift up mine eyes unto 
the hills,” or, probably, “The strength of 
the hills is his also.’ The whole time 
I preach my people face the hills, the 
feel the message of the hills, they sense 
the meaning, the nobility, and the 
strength of the hills. 

Again, on the following Sunday we 
held our worship by the side of the 
mountain stream, in a sequestered spot, 
where several hundred folding chairs 
were arranged “beside the still waters,” 
and so I chose my text from that cor- 
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responding phrase in the twenty-third 
Psalm and developed it appropriately. If 
it had been that we were where the 
water swiftly runs, then I should have 
probably brought my people the mes- 
sage of “a pure river of water of Life,” 
or I might have spoken upon the Psalm 
which alludes to “the streams of the 
South.” 


Under the Heavens 

Another evening in July, late July 
when the days begin to shorten, our 
service was half an hour later than 
usual. This service was held in a great, 
open space where no trees were and 
where the heavens could be fully seen 
unfurling their fiery splendor over our 
heads as the preliminary part of the 
service progressed. Here our meditation 
was given to the theme of the nine- 
teenth Psalm, and the hour of worship 
was an adventure beyond the finite into 
the infinite. 

Concerning the music for the service 
we frequently have a string quartet to 
furnish the music and play for the con- 
gregational singing. At times we have 
used a folding organ. The hymns are, 
of course, hymns of the out-of-doors: 
“This is my Father’s world,” “For the 
beauty of the earth,’ “The spacious 
firmament on high,” and similar hymns. 
The words of these hymns are usually 
mimeographed for the congregation. I 
have had a bugler blow taps during the 
silent prayer after the benediction. 

Poetry I use extensively in these serv- 
ices. One poem well read will create 
more atmosphere for worship and speak 
to the souls of the worshippers more 
eloquently than many words of prose. 
Sara Teasdale’s “Stars,” Shelley’s “To a 
Skylark,” Sam Walter Foss’s “The High- 
er Catchecism,” parts of Wordsworth’s 
“Tintern Abbey,” the last two quatrains 
of Edna St. Vincent Millet’s “Renas- 
cence”—all these and many, many more 
are suitable for the summer Sunday eve- 
ning worship hour. 

To be sure, every pastor will have to 
suit his service, sermon and theme to 
the possibilities of his natural surround- 
ings. Some pastors can hold their serv- 
ices “by the side of the sounding sea.” 
The pastor in the city may have to seek 
out a secluded spot in some municipal 
park. The possibilities of this kind of 
service need adaptation to the natural 
resources of one’s particular locality. 
One thing is certain, however, and that 
is, if one service is conducted in a quiet, 
inspirational, worshipful manner, with an 
air of benediction pervading every min- 
ute of the worship hour, you will not 
need to worry about your response to 
these services. Your congregation will 


demand them. The pastor who tries 
them though should be a lover of nature 
and student of the out-of-doors. 

It may be of interest to know that 
frequently we have arranged to transport 
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Ministers’ Wives 


ters’ wives in America feel that the 

problems of the western world are 
more intense than those in some of the 
older parts of civilization. That those in 
England seem to share the same worries 
as their American cousins would seem to 
be revealed by an article, by one of them, 
in the Christian World. 


In part it says: 

The Church door creaks. The minis- 
ter’s wife looks up. Another woman has 
come in. “Thank God, but, oh, God, 
please let the next one be a family.” 

Thoughts flit through her mind—“ ‘He 
could do no mighty works there because 
of their unbelief-—even Christ was af- 
fected by His audience. Even His power 
was limited by the stupid, the indiffer- 
ent, the casual. If the stay-at-homes 
once knew the thrill of worshipping in 
a full church where one soul sets another 
on fire, where the singing lifts the roof, 
and the whole atmosphere becomes elec- 
tric, charged with the realised presence 
of God, would they ever want to stay 
away?” 


| IMAGINE that some times our minis- 


en 


Overseas 


“It didn’t matter so much in Victorian 
days,” thinks the minister’s wife. “When 
people went to church because it was the 
fashion, a man might do good by staying 
away. But today we are a fighting 
minority. For goodness sake, let’s show 
the world that we care, and care desper- 
ately. Let’s make the Services on Sun- 
day a symbol of our flaming devotion to 
Christ and His Church. The careless 
‘casuals’ are selling us to the enemy. I’d 
like to see Mr. Brown tell Mussolini that 
he couldn’t come to parade because 
friends dropped into tea!” 

The minister’s wife tried to have loving 
thoughts to all the world as she went to 
bed that night. But her fingers itched 
to get some people by the shoulders and 
shake them. And when during the week 
a friendly stay-at-home met her, and 
said cheerily, “I was sorry I couldn't 
come on Sunday evening—hope you had 
a good service,” her brain said furiously, 
even if her tongue did not, “You blither- 
ing idiot, you don’t know what you 
missed—and withheld!” And then, as 
if to steady her mind, came the words, 
“Forgive ...they know not... what 
they do.” 




















our whole summer evening congregation 
by automobile to some spot particularly 
rich in worshipful possibilities which has 
been too far away to reach by walking. 
For every service of this type we always 
have vehicular transportation for those 
older members of our congregation who 
desire to worship with us in these re- 
treats and cannot walk to them. These 
persons signify their desire for trans- 
portation and our committee cares for 
them, seeing that they are conveyed to 
and from the service. 

These summer evening services have 
become increasingly popular, and have 
accorded with the spirit of worship 
which is innately a part of the spirit of 
man. We have found God in the sanc- 
tuary of the out-of-doors. The groves 
were his first temples! 


The Crushed Man 
(From page 470) 

We recall a worthy minister whose 
only child was mentally deficient. He 
kept this a close secret from his congre- 
gation while the boy was a youngster, 
but when he reached the age of twelve, 
that was no longer practicable. He knew 
people would talk, and so, unable to bear 
their stares and comments, and yet un- 
able to place the boy in an institution, 
he relinquished his ministry, and buried 
himself on a little farm. 

That is your suggested course. In our 
opinion you are both wrong. This poor 
father only imagined what his people’s 
reaction would be, as you do. But is it 
not equally possible that those whose 
opinions really matter would have been 


even more sympathetic and responsive to 
his ministrations? Instead of his work 
proving futile, it would have deepened 
and mellowed through his own bitter 
trial. You have only to compare the 
earlier work of Tennyson, pretty and 
superficial, with that which followed the 
death of his intimate friend, Hallam, to 
see what we mean. After that, the man 
seemed to have struck deeper wells from 
which to draw the cool, refreshing water 
of life. Read his “Queen of the May,” 
and then “In Memoriam” or “Crossing 
the Bar” and you will see our point. 

Besides, we were called to the holy 
ministry by God Himself—or we ought 
never to be in it! That was a divine 
commission. We cannot thrust it aside 
just because its demands are more ex- 
acting. Can a soldier on active service 
hand in his resignation just when an 
engagement is pending, or when the 
campaign is going badly? We would call 
that man a shirker, a deserter, a quitter! 

No, dear sir, it cannot be done. Be- 
cause your poor prodigal has left the 
path of honor, self-control, and obedi- 
ence, you are not going to follow his 
example. You are, by the divine grace. 
going to summon new purpose and 
energy. You will say with the coura- 
geous Paul, “I was not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision . Having obtained 
help of God, I continue unto this day.” 
And then—who knows?—your erring boy, 
perhaps moved by the sight of your un- 
wavering fortitude, devotion, and faith, 
may be won back to the better cours 
Why art thou cast down? Hope thou 
in God! 
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The Soft Job 


Many of our readers have had experiences stmilar to those related 


by Mrs. Thomson. 
together. 


Things such as these bring ministers’ wives 
We wish there were some way of getting the laymen 


and women in our congregation to read the articles which are 
appearing in this department of “Church Management.” 


! OY, what a soft job,” I’ve heard 
' people say in referring to the work 

of the ministry, and when one 
speaks of the ministry it invariably in- 
cludes the minister’s wife. Yes, it ap- 
pears soft on the surface. There are 
many public honors which she shares 
with her husband; there are the lovely 
parties, surprises, and gifts from church 
members; there are the rich associations 
with great leaders of the day; there are 
the opportunities for travel, though it 
may be on the installment plan from 
parsonage to parsonage! Ah yes, so 
many grand things about being a mem- 
ber of a minister’s household. But it 
isn’t all soft. 


When I said “yes” to my preacher- 
husband ten years ago, I didn’t know 
what it all involved. Our first parish 
was located in a small town with a 
population of nine hundred. (I believe 
that included both man and beast!) We 
were both city-bred and found our new 
environment a bit strange, but gradually 
we discovered the advantages and pleas- 
ures of entering into small town life. 


Ah, what many unusual tasks were 
expected of me. It was here I sang my 
first solo—perhaps it was an undiscovered 
talent, for I have been singing ever since! 
It was here I was asked to supervise the 
community vacation Bible school with 
an enrollment of over two hundred chil- 
dren. It was here I was asked to act as 
Sunday school superintendent, pianist, 
and teacher of a class, all at one service, 
when the pastor was out-of-town, and 
those who had these responsibilities took 
a brief vacation while the preacher was 
away! 

The last year of this pastorate my 
husband was supplying the pulpit of a 
neighboring town eight miles away. 
Duties were duplicated. I shall never 
forget those two boiling hot weeks when 
we supervised the first vacation Bible 
school in this town. We would leave our 
home at eight o’clock in the morning 
after having finished the family wash, 
ironing, and making provisions for the 
care of our young son who had come to 
live with us. Then while I cared for the 
sssembling children and conducted the 


*Mrs. Thomson’s husband is the minister of 
dl First Baptist Church, Aberdeen, 
Dakota. 
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opening exercises, my husband would go 
out in the country and gather several 
loads of lively, happy youngsters. It was 
work, but it was a grand work. 

One Sunday while teaching my Sunday 
school class I heard the pitter-patter of 
stumbling feet in the church. Looking 
around I saw my son—what a glorious 
adventure he was having after escaping 
from his class. To solve the problem, 
I left my class for a few moments, led 
my son back to his class, took my scarf 
from off my shoulders, and tied my 
errant son to his nursery chair. 


Often A Bridesmaid 

It was during this pastorate I was hur- 
riedly called from the weekly parsonage 
cleaning to act as witness of a marriage 
ceremony. When all was said and done 
I discovered I had performed the sacred 
duty of a bridesmaid with a smudge on 
my nose, a run in my hose, and a tear 
in my dress! These occasions came fre- 
quently so I was not always prepared for 
the holy task! 

Perhaps one of the most difficult les- 
sons to learn in this job of minister’s 
wife is that of overlooking criticism. A 
preacher’s family is often the object of 
criticism for it is utterly impossible to 
please everybody. So being of a sensitive 
nature, my husband often admonished 
me, “Acquire elephant’s skin, my dear,” 
and, gradually, I did. 


Then suddenly our environment 





By Hazel Thomson* 


changed, for my husband was called to a 
pastorate in one of our largest cities. I 
had often thought, “ Twill be good to 
leave this place and have a change,” but 
when the farewells arrived what a heart- 
rending experience. To break pleasant 
and congenial attachments is one of the 
hardests tasks of the ministry. 


Our new field offered new and heavy 
responsibilities. One of the chief ambi- 
tions accomplished during this pastorate 
was the completion of my husband’s 
thwarted education. This, together with 
a full-time pastorate, meant WORK in 
capital letters. He attended a school 
twenty miles away with classes beginning 
at eight. We often sang Harry Lauder’s, 
“Oh it’s nice to get up in the morning, 
but it’s nicer to lie in bed!” This in- 
creased my responsibilities as pastor’s 
wife, for our social, financial, and church 
obligations continued as usual. And an- 
other lovely responsibility came to our 
home in the person of a precious baby 
girl. 


Duty To Home 

Previous to her arrival I had been de- 
bating as to which duty for a pastor’s 
wife should come first—her church or 
her home. I had been urged again and 
again to sing in the choir. My alto voice 
was desperately needed, but there was 
my four year old son to reckon with, for 
his roaming instinct persisted. One fam- 
ily offered to watch him carefully during 
the services, and so I reluctantly yielded, 
realizing that doting parishioners lacked 
the disciplinary measures which was 
needed for that lively little rascal of 
mine. All went well and the closing 
prayer was being offered with these 
words, “In the stillness of these mo- 
ments—” when suddenly “thump, thump, 
thump,” was heard on the platform steps. 
I forgot my Christian graces and looked 
up to behold my son, with a beaming 
face, heading towards me in the choir 
loft! That settled my hesitancy as to 
where my duties came first. 

The depression years came. The 
church janitor died. To meet this emer- 
gency the minister and several of the 
men Offered to assist each other in the 
janitor work. In one of the basement 
rooms where the ladies met each week 
an old-fashioned coal heater existed. So 
each Thursday morning before the 
preacher dashed off to school he built a 
fire in this stove. Everything worked 
smoothly until the preacher took sud- 
denly ill. To relieve others who were 
heavily burdened, I assumed this task, 
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temporarily—but only God and the 
preacher knew I was doing it! What a 
ridiculous job for a preacher’s wife. 
Perhaps it wasn’t as ridiculous as an- 
other one I performed occasionally. 


Scrub Woman 

The ladies were assembled in the 
kitchen preparing a dinner for an out- 
of-town organization. When I arrived I 
noticed our attractive rest room in a dis- 
orderly condition, and the stench from 
the adjoining lavatory was far from 
pleasant. Being a woman who wants to 
be proud of the appearances of her 
church, I immediately donned an apron, 
collected scrubbing materials, and per- 
formed my adopted task. One woman 
seeing me at this job remarked, “What 
a low job for a preacher’s wife, I wouldn’t 
do it.” But I was having a good time 
and only smiled and thought, “Maybe 
that’s why I’m doing it.” 

Then in the midst of this busy, happy 
pastorate came the call to a larger field 
in a smaller city. Still heavier respon- 
sibilities were thrust upon us and the 
hours were crowded with many demands. 
One of the unique features of this pas- 
torate was our living in a most spacious 
and delightful apartment attached to the 
church. Many social functions were held 
in these rooms. 

I was being called upon to make public 
addresses at various occasions, teach 
Bible classes, assume responsibility as 
Girl Reserve leader, lead group singing, 
sing solos, speak over the radio, direct 
Sunday school contests, entertain min- 
isters, teachers, missionaries, in fact, 
most anyone who would like a meal or 
a room! How varied the duties of a 
preacher’s wife. How low. How high. 
Soft? Not soft, but full of thrills, full 
of adventure, full of joy, (and sorrow, 


too), and best of all, full of glorious 
Christian service. What more can one 
ask? 


THE COMPULSION OF THE UNI- 
VERSE 


I am thinking now of one of my friends 
in the ministry. He never intended to 
go into the ministry. As a matter of 
fact, knowing the struggles of one of 
his own brothers in the profession, he 
had always stoutly maintained that the 
ministry was the one profession he would 
never enter. Yet today he is a minister. 
How did he arrive there? The compul- 
sion toward it began in the last year of 
high school. He kicked against the pricks 
through four years of college. But in 
the end, the compulsion was too strong 
for him, and he went to theological 
seminary and became a preacher. Call 
it heredity, if you will, for he comes of 
a long line of preachers. But that does 
not eliminate the compulsion of the 
universe, for heredity is the universe in 
action. The universe was not neutral. 
It chose for him. And the singular 


thing about it is that he is happy in his 
profession because he has an abiding 
sense that he is where he ought to be. 
From The Feast of Quails by Howard J. 
Chidley; Fleming H. Revell Company. 
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Indexing the Minister’s Library 


published many articles in Church 

Management which give details of 
methods of indexing and classifying 
books. There were ideas in them or they 
would not have been used. But I still 
think that the one I have evolved to be 
the most simple and practical so far as 
the minister’s library is concerned. 


[D) vais the past months we have 


The first step is the arrangement of 
the books in the shelves. Mine are classi- 
fied and arranged alphabetically, accord- 
ing to subject. The minister’s library is, 
of necessity, limited to very few fields. 
A decimal system planned for a public 
library with dozens of classifications and 
thousands of books is hardly necessary 
for this. 


My shelves cover one side of the room. 
At the upper left hand are placed the 
books which have the earliest alpha- 
betical classification. In my case they 
happen to be the books dealing with ad- 
ministration. ‘Administration,’ in my 
library means “church administration.” 


That is assumed in making up the 
shelves. At the lower right are the 
volumes listed under the _ subject 
“Youth.” In between these are the vari- 


ous Classifications such as “Bible,” “Bi- 
ography,” ‘‘Catholic,’’ ‘‘History,’’ 
“Hymns,” etc., etc. 

There are some sixty books under the 
head, “Administration.” On the back of 
each book there is a little label bearing 
the notation “Adm” to which has been 
added a number. The original numbers 
placed on the books were the odd nu- 
merals, 1-3-5-7, etc. Only the odd nu- 
merals were used so that there would be 
a place for new books. These, as they 
are secured would carry the even nu- 
merals. 

In each classification the books are 
arranged alphabetically by authors. 

For instance the first two books in the 
section “Administration” are indexed as 
follows: 


Interchurch Government 
by Clarence R. Athearn 
Adm 1 


Putting the Church on a Full Time 
Basis 

Albert W. Beaven 

Adm 3 


The last book in this particular classi- 
fication is: 


By William H. Leach 


A Pastor’s Cabinet 
By a Business Man 
Adm 109 


Suppose I wish to locate a book, let 
us take a chance title Knowing and 
Helping People by Horatio W. Dresser. 
I would assume, as I think any reader 
would, that this title would be found in 
the section labelled “Psychology.” The 
eye would run down the shelves until it 
came naturally to that section. There 
the book would be instantly located. 
This would not be so easy where a book 
is a border line book. For instance one 
section is labelled “Devotional,” another, 
“Worship.” There are border line books 
here. The second part of this plan of 
indexing would be of service with these 
books. 


Card Index 

The second part of this system consists 
of a card index in which the cards are 
classified by author’s names. All of the 
authors whose names begin with “a” will 
be found under that heading, etc. If one 
can’t remember the title of the book but 
knows the name of the author he can 
easily get the title and the classification. 

For instance you want to get a book 
by Arthur John Gossip. Turning to the 
card index you find a card with a legend 
like this. 


Gossip, Arthur John 
The Hero in Thy Soul 
Scribners. $2.50 

Ser. 153. 


The book evidently will be found un- 
der the classification of “Sermons.” The 
numeral position is 153. That is all 
there is to it. I use the price and pub- 
lisher on the card index simply because 
I have so many inquiries regarding the 
proposed book purchases. But the card 
index is used very little in my office. 

This system is simple, direct and ef- 
fective. It is not cumbersome to build 
and is most automatic in its effective- 
ness. I commend it to those who seek 
directness and simplicity. 


Ernest, The Policeman, by S. G. Hulme 
Beaman. Oxford University Press. 158 
pages. 

This is a children’s story of Toyland 
All the people and animals, including 
Ernest, are carved out of wood. In- 
teresting pictures, some full page plates 
in color, add to the attractiveness. 
Children four to ten will undoubtedly 
get a lot of pleasure from this attrac- 
tive volume. 
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ACOUSTONE - For the Church Interior 
rings added beauty and better hearing 





ONLY USG ACOUSTONE 
HAS ALL THESE 5 ESSENTIALS OF 
EFFICIENT ACOUSTICAL TILE 


ACOUSTONE-TREATED CEILING IN THE CHURCH OF THE CONVENT OF TH , 
SORROWFUL MOTHER, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Architect, E. Brielmaier and Sons Co 


———— = rete 


- — IF gpesenptess reverberation that competes with the spoken word, that 
3 ILI b .“clouds” the beauty of choral and organ harmony, is absorbed and 
3. ABSORBS THE SOUND THAT MAKES dissipated by Acoustone, USG fireproof acoustical tile. Acoustone allows 

UNWANTED REVERBERATION voice and organ tones to flow evenly throughout the auditorium. 

Acoustone is preferred by architects everywhere, because it regulates 
sound with almost mechanical precision, and because its natural finish 
enhances the surface detail of church interiors. 

When efficiency and maintenance are considered, Acoustone is proved 
to be the lowest cost acoustical material. Acoustone is permanent. It has 
rich integral color ... needs no further decorating. Acoustone’s 
beauty may be kept fresh indefinitely by simple vacuum cleaning—at a 
small fraction of the cost of painting. If color changes are desired, Acoustone 
may be painted, positively without damage to its sound-absorbing ability. 


THERE’S A USG ACOUSTICAL MATERIAL TO SOLVE EVERY SOUND-CONTROL PROBLEM 


USG sound-control service includes absorption treatments and materials to 
clarify hearing and reduce noise—also sound-insulation to prevent the travel 
of noise from room to room. USG acoustical engineers are always available 
to assist you in an advisory capacity, without obligating you in any way. 
Mail coupon today for free authentic booklet on sound control. 


4. PERMANENT—COSTS LESS TO MAINTAIN 
CLEANABLE, PAINTABLE 





UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 

300 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 

In Canada—Canadian Gypsum Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
Please send your free book ‘Quiet’ 0. Please send a USG Engineer 0. 


Name 








, ; zeae mt Address. 
5. HIGH LIGHT-REFLECTION CUTS 
COST OF LIGHTING TILL LT ee Tha 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


OTHER USG SOUND CONTROL PRODUCTS ARE: PERFATILE + QUIETILE AND SABINITE 
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GIVE 
YOUR CHURCH THE 


ADVANTAGES OF 
SOUND MOVIES 








Use This Convenient 


Rental-Purchase Plan 


HERE is no longer any cause 

for keeping from your young 
people, and older ones too, the 
many advantages of movies which 
combine unquestionable subject 
matter and artistic handling, as 
well as interest. 


Ready cash is not necessary. 
On the Bell & Howell Rental- 
Purchase Plan, you can have a 
Filmosound Projector by paying 
a reasonable rental, most of 
which can be credited to the 
purchase price. You will have on 
call a comprehensive selection of 
masterfully done films from the 
Filmosound Library. With them 
the projector can pay for itself 
quickly, and soon be earning for 
other activities. 


Filmosound and silent project- 
ors inherit the engineering ex- 
cellence of Hollywood’s pre- 
ferred equipment, but are easy 
for a beginner to operate. 


Get complete information by 
writing 





BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


1828 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, III. 
New York - Hollywood - London 
Established 1907 


For 30 years the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of precision equipment for motion 


bicture studios of Hollywood and the world 
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Church Hymns 


Here is a good selection to add to your 
| list of local church hymns. The first one 
| “Fairer, Still Fairer,” was written by 
Miss Martha S. Zecher for the Young 
People’s Society of Emmanuel Baptist 
Church Chester, Pennsylvania. 


\/ramer, STILL FAIRER 


(Tune: Nearer, still nearer) 
Fairer, still fairer, Lord, I would be 
Breathing out fragrance my Savior for 

Thee, 
Perfume of kindness, gentleness, love, 
Likeness to Jesus in purity prove. (Re- 
peat last line) 





| Beauty of Jesus, fragrance most rare, 

| Roses and lilies and sweet-scented myrrh, 

| Balsam for healing—Lord, may there be 
Perfume of Jesus now breathing thru me. 


Next comes one from the Gloucester 
| Street Congregational Church, Wey- 

mouth, England. The author is the pas- 
| tor of the church, R. Lawrence Jones. 


IN FELLOWSHIP OF SERVICE BOUND 


Tune: “Melita” 
Grant us, O God, a single aim, 
In sport and work to “Play the Game”; 
Hallow our laughter and our play, 
Increase our goodness, keep us gay! 
From selfishness our spirits free, 
Fit us for Fellowship with Thee. 


| No false distinctions may we make, 
The unity of life to break; 
A game well played, a job well done, 
All honest work beneath the sun, 
In field, or workshop, Church or mart, 
What God hath joined we may not 
part. 


My Religious Experience 
(Continued from page 464) 
Let me say that my ardent hope is 
that as I set my feet upon the ground 
of Eternity and feel it sloping away 
under the River of Death and rising into 
the hills beyond I shall meet that elusive 
spirit, my own Better Self. 
Sin 
Another great topic of the Bible is 
sin. From my Catechism I learned that 
sin was any want of conformity to, or 
transgression of, the law of God. In 
Sunday School the need of resisting 
temptation and avoiding evil was pressed 
home; and in church the minister spoke 
plainly of iniquity, transgression and sin; 
| of the lost soul and hell fire; and about 
| repentance, redemption, the saviourhood 
of Christ, atonement and justification. 
Now, in these latter years I listen to 
many excellent sermons, which carry me 
to a higher plane in my spiritual life, 
but little is said from the pulpit about 
sin and its consequences. In fact, we 
'‘are sometimes told that the mercy of 
God is so great that it may even pursue 
and rescue a man after death. The idea 


attracts me and I certainly believe that 


Who writes cr teaches things of worth— 
Who mends the road, or ploughs the 
earth— 
Who hears a cry for help, and heeds— 
Who clothes his fellows, warms or 
feeds— 
Serves God no less than he who stands 
By altar dim with lifted hands. 


By scattering sunshine on our way, 
By being true in all we say, 
By earnest prayer, and loving thought, 
By perfect work of patience wrought— 
So may we, each and all, be found 
In Fellowship of Service bound. 
R. L. J. 


The third is a hymn suitable for Moth- 
er’s Day, authored by Ralph A. Phil- 
brook, minister of St. Luke’s Evangelical 
and Reformed Church, Auburn, New 
York. 


“A HYMN TO MOTHERS” 


(Tune: Sweet Hour of Prayer) 
In memory’s store of childhood’s lore, 
Our loving hearts thy deeds adore; 
That bore us from frail childhood’s days, 
And shed their golden warmth always 
From hearts that yearn to bear thee 
praise, 
That thrill at mention of thy name; 
We pray, O God, that we might be, 
The sons and daughters they prayed 
we'd be. 


Not fragrant gifts, or gilded frames, 
Thou cravest not mere empty names; 
But loving deeds of hearts and hands, 
That perish not with shifting sands. 
O heart of mine, glow warm within, 
O send thy love through every vein; 
And as God’s love in thee we see, 
Love’s gleaming chalice we raise to 
thee. 


the poor fellow who never had a chance 
deserves greater mercy than I, who have 
been fortified against temptation and 
error. Jesus was merciful in his dealings 
with certain offenses, although he pro- 
nounced woe upon those guilty of greed, 
extortion, hypocrisy, malice, injustice and 
immorality. Doubtless if here today he 
would arraign us for our lack of brother- 
liness and failure to do justice, and 
would denounce those who, arrogant and 
defiant, full of carnality and depravity, 
corrupt the innocent and oppress the 
weak. Surely there is a just Judge 
somewhere. 


In the Bible, in addition to a revelation 
of the will and character of God him- 
self, we have a laboratory course, so to 
speak, for the study of man in his in- 
stincts, emotions and impulses. We have 
set forth the basic virtues of honesty, 
sincerity, courage, charity, magnanimity, 
friendship and love over against the 
meaner qualities of hypocrisy, deceit, 
selfishness, jealousy, hatred, lust and 
cruelty. We view once and again the 
cycle of temptation, sin, remorse, peni- 
tence, pardon and reconciliation. We 
learn how sin alienates the human soul 
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from God and are told that the pure in , 


heart shall see him. The book pulses 
with the great theme of how men and 
women of Bible times sought after God. 
Their cry was, “O that I might know 


thee, the only true and living God.” It | 


seems to me that the supreme attainment 
in the life of any individual is to know 


God and to learn his will and to do it. | 
I also believe that this knowledge and | 
power can come through study of the | 
Bible, prayer, and fellowship with Jesus 


Christ. 

God. To know God! In early times the 
Hebrew people had an inherited belief in 
many gods. Their own God was a Being 
of power and majesty in heaven above, 
seated on his throne and attended by an 
angelic host. They worshipped him to 
win favor and appease wrath. They were 
willing to concede that there were num- 
erous Other gods, attached to particular 
lands and reigning over particular tribes 
and nations. It is an interesting study 
in the Old Testament to trace a gradual 
and expanding conception of God; first, 
as all-powerful in his own sphere; then 
as more powerful than other gods; and 
finally as the one true God, all-wise, all- 
powerful, subject to no geographical 
limitations, the mighty ruler, not only 
of the Hebrew nation but of all peoples 
everywhere throughout the world. 

My own inherited belief in God was 
that of the old tribal relation. God not 
only watched over us as a loving parent 
but he likewise watched us like a school- 
master, ready to reward or punish ac- 
cording as our thoughts and deeds were 
good or evil. Of course, my conception 
of God expanded as my years increased. 
Now, however, the newer knowledge in 
chemistry and physies, astronomy, geol- 


ogy, biology and psychology, from the | 


gyrations of infinitesimal electrons to 


illimitable time and abysmal space is all 
sO amazing, stupendous and awesome | 
that I find that my central nervous sys- | 
tem, with its twelve or fourteen billions | 


of cells, constitutes too feeble and | 
cramped-up an instrument with which to | 


comprehend it all. The thought of God 
as Creative Power and as Controller of | 


the Universe is too tremendous for me. 
The best I can do is to turn back and 
follow the teaching of Jesus. 

Jesus accepted much of the splendid 
Spiritual inheritance of his race concern- 
ing God, but he enriched it with his own 
conception of God as a Heavenly Father; 
and he divested the term Father of all 
national limitations. He spoke inter- 
changeably of the Father, my Father, 
your Father and our Father, and taught 


that it was possible for man to enter into | 


personal relations with the divine father 





through that communion of spirit with | 


Spirit, which is prayer. 
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The Ministers Life and Casualty Union offers you as 
a minister more accident and health insurance per dollar 
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BOOK BROADCASTINGS 


What the Writers 


have to Offer 

















Religious 


Psychology and Religious Origins, by T. 
Hywel Hughes. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
242 pages. $2.25. 

The book is the fruition of a course of 
lectures given by the author to the Post- 
Graduate School of Theology at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, 1933-34. The lec- 
tures have been simplified and are com- 
pletely comprehensible to the ordinary 
reader. The author makes an interesting 
appeal in the fact that he quotes liberally 
from other psychologists, anthropologists, 
sociologists, and philosophers, and then 
subtends his own criticisms and con- 
clusions. 

Significant comes the conviction of the 
author again and again, “Probably the 
reason why so many psychologists and 
philosophers have been vague and un- 
certain in their interpretation of religion 
is to be found in the fact that many of 
them are devoid of any deep religious 
experience, and that, for that reason, 
they are dealing with secondary rather 
than primary facts.” His conviction is 
that he is dealing with primary facts of 
experience, and the reader is soon pos- 
sessed of the same conviction upon read- 
ing the book. 

Religion is basic and primary. Moral 
consciousness, magic, fear, nor instinct of 
self-preservation, nor any other thing 
mother religion. Neither is religion 
treated as having the genesis of primi- 
tive revelation, a monotheism handed 
down from heaven. Whatever primitive 
revelation came, came within the nature 
of man himself. There is no quarrel with 
the position taken by most psychologists 
that religion arose as a natural conse- 
quence of man’s struggle to find the 
modus vivendi, “providing we hold on to 
the idea that the capacity for this must 
have been prior to its operation.’ The 
seed grows naturally and because it has 
in itself an element of life that selects 
the proper forms and rejects all others. 
“We are warranted then in concluding 
that religion springs from within the 
very nature of man; from that which is 
highest and best in his nature, that 
which lifts him above the animal.” It 
is not a special instinct. “All man’s in- 
stincts are involved in religion.” The 
idea of God, of immortality, of all reli- 
gious ideas are granted as_ projected 
ideas, but the author maintains that that 
is not proof that they have no reality 
beyond the subjective activity of the 
mind. The very projection authenticates 
the reality of that to which it leaps. 

The “Religious Origins” consist of the 
origins of religion, God, worship, sacri- 
fice, and immortality. Chapters appear 
in that order. A helpful bibliography is 
appended, and annotations appear on 
every page. 

This reader would say that no present 
book is more worth your while. Every 


man who has wished for a stepped-down 
presentation of psychology’s explanations 
of religious origins, and an able com- 


mentary on it from the religious man’s 
position will read this and shout “Eureka.” 
LG. &. 


The Nature of Religious Experience 
(Essays in Honor of Douglas Clyde Mac- 
intosh). Harper & Brothers. 244 pages. 
$2.50. 

To a great many people Dr. Macintosh 
is known only as the man who by a five 
to four decision of the Supreme Court was 
denied American citizenship because of 
his unwillingness to swear to certain 
sections cf the oath of allegiance de- 
manded of those who would become 
Americans. To many other people Dr. 
Macintosh is known as the winner of the 
Bross prize of 1925. However, his former 
pupils have a most vivid impression of 
him as a great teacher. 

In this book, eleven former pupils— 
all of whom are now themselves promi- 
nent teachers in various universities— 
have attempted to regain the atmosphere 
of his classroom by renewing the discus- 
sion of former days in the light of sub- 
sequent reflection upon some of the prob- 
lems which he set. As the Foreword well 
states: “While all have addressed them- 
selves to the central problem of Professor 
Macintosh’s interest—the problem of re- 
ligious knowledge—the writers have de- 
veloped their own way of viewing the 
problem and have not hesitated to ex- 
press freely their differences from him 
as well as from one another. They have 
done this in the hope that his own 
criticism of their work is not merely a 
memory to be cherished but an active 
relationship to be renewed.” 

As the reviewer read this book he had 
a haunting sense of again being present 
in old Lampson Lyceum at Yale as pro- 
fessor Macintosh expounded his theories 
of the nature of religious experience. 

Perhaps the most pleasing thing about 
the volume is the fact that this tribute 
was given while Dr. Macintosh was still 
alive and still able to appreciate and to 
evaluate the essays therein contained. 
The book will prove stiff reading, but 
will do much to “put flesh on intellec- 
tual bones.” 

1. G. G. 


Alfred E. 
234 


The Christian Faith, by 
Garvie. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
pages. $2.25. 

The book is the result of nearly a half 
a century of theological study and re- 
flection and thirty years’ teaching of the 
subject. The author confesses that when 
he retired from the University of London 
a few years ago he had no intention or 
expectation of writing any more books 
on theolegy. The author, in writing this 
volume, has not consulted any of his 
previous writings or writings of other 
men. As he expresses it, “A man may 
borrow a creed; but he must win a faith 
in toil of mind and travail of soul.” 


‘This book is the author’s confession of 


the content of the Christian faith as 
he has made it his own in the exercise 
of that faith. 

The purpose and the scope of the book 


are indicated by the sub-title, “A Sketch 
of a Constructive Theology.” While the 
book is modern in outlook and method, 
the convictions stated keep much more 
closely to the “faith once delivered to 
the saints” than much which is advanced 
as modern theology, not because of any 
dogmatic prejudice, but on the ground of 
personal experience of the grace of 
Christ. The author selects for his main 
topics of study such themes as “Nature 
and Man,” “Religion and Revelation,” 
“God and the World,” “Christ and the 
Cross,” “The Spirit and the Church,” and 
“Duty and Destiny.” 


The reviewer would like to mention 
several discussions in this brief outline 
of faith which interested him. The au- 
thor’s study in the second chapter on 
“Man” brings the subject out of the 
confusion of recent views. His chap- 
ter “The Relation of God to Man” should 
prove a source of value for our thinking 
on that subject. Modern Protestants 
should refresh their memories by read- 
ing his chapter on “The Church.” He 
studies the relationship cf the church 
to the world in a frank and honest 
manner. 

W. L. L. 


Germany’s New Religion. The German 
Faith Movement. Three articles by Wil- 
helm Hauer, Karl Heim and Karl Adam, 
translated by T. S. K. Scott-Craig and 
R. E. Davies. The Abingdon Press. 168 
pages. $1.50. 


This is a small volume but a most sig- 
nificant one. Three men who live in 
Tuebingen each write an article present- 
ing a different point of view. Professor 
Wilhelm Hauer of the Neo-Pagan move- 
ment in Germany writes on “The Ger- 
man Faith Movement.” The confessional 
Lutheran Church is represented by its 
most prominent theologian, Karl Heim, 
who writes on ‘Responsibility and Des- 
tiny.” This is not the complete Protes- 
tant case against Hauer but emphasizes 
the difference between Hauer’s and the 
Christian idea of God and Man. The 
Roman Catholic writer, Karl Adam, who 
writes on “Jesus Christ and the Spirit of 
the Age,” does not enter into controversy 
with Hauer but sets forth in positive 
form the Roman doctrine on the issues 
raised by the appearance of the move- 
ment. 


Hauer rejects Christianity because he 
thinks of it as Semitic in nature and 
therefore opposed to the German spirit. 
He spends a good deal of time knocking 
down what seem to the liberal American 
Christian to be the straw men of out- 
grown Christian beliefs. In fairness to 
Hauer, it must be said, however, that 
these beliefs are probably not outgrown 
by German Lutheranism. His religion is 
naturalistic piety, highly national, and 
intensely anti-semitic. This book is 
really splendid for an understanding ot 
religious thought in modern Germany. 
It ought to have a wide reading. 

H. W. 4H: 
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The Christian Faith, edited by W. R. 
Matthews. Harper & Brothers. 340 
pages. $3.00. 

“Where may I find a book in which 
the Christian faith is discussed in the 
light of modern knowledge?” That ques- 
tion is asked many times by those in- 
telligent minds who know that true re- 
ligion and especially Christianity is 
growth. This book seeks to answer such 
a question. These essays written on fun- 
damental subjects of Christian belief 
have been presented with a complete in- 
dependence of one another. Thus no 
one, not even the editor, is responsible 
for any of the views except those which 
are expounded in his own essay. This 
volume differs, therefore, in character 
and purpose from those composite works 
which from time to time have appeared 
as manifestos of a school of thought or 
an ecclesiastical party. The scholars 
who have lent their aid to it have many 
different church allegiances and no doubt 
would be found in opposite camps where 
the internal divisions of Christendom are 
concerned. 

It is interesting to note that all of the 
twelve contributors to this study have 
written at least one book on the subjects 
which they have selected for this volume. 
The total effect gives to the Christian 
worker an admirable picture of what 
Christianity stands for and an authorita- 
tive answer to cheap attacks of critics. 
The comprehensiveness of this volume is 
seen by the varied subjects which are 
chosen by the contributors. The list is 
an imposing one and includes Sydney 
Cave, Principal of New College, London; 
J. K. Mozley, Canon of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral; W. R. Matthews, Dean of St. Paul’s; 
G. S. Duncan of St. Mary’s College, St. 
Andrews, Scotland; A. E. J. Rawlinson, 
Bishop of Derby; N. Micklem of Mans- 
field College, Oxford; J. S. Whale, Presi- 
dent of Cheshunt College; H. Wheeler 
Robinson of Oxferd; Percy Dearmer, the 
late Canon cf Westminister; F. R. Barry, 
Canon of Westminister and Chaplain to 
the King; Francis Underhill, Dean of 
Rochester and Edwyn Bevan. 


The reader will not find in this volume 
a complete harmony between opinions 
and arguments but he will feel the hon- 
est differences of interpretation which 
have made Christianity truly a universal 
religion. He will find here in one volume 
the answers of a dozen of Britain's great- 
est Christian thinkers to those problems 
of Christianity so important to all of us. 

W.L. L. 


Jesus Christ 





Jesus Christ Our Lord, by Otto Justice 
Baab. The Abingdon Press. 204 pages. 
$1.75. 


One does not hesitate to recommend 
the purchase of Prof. Baab’s book even 
though it may tend to upset some of our 
preconceived ideas about certain things 
like race relations, sex, economics. But 
it is a good book for both layman and 
minister. To any who are thinking of 
giving a series of sermons or talks on 
some vital subjects it is a mighty sug- 
gestive and stimulating book. After 
dealing with Christ the “Son of Man” 
and “Son of God” in two chapters, Prof. 
Baab writes on such subjects as “Christ 
and the Economic Order,” “Christ and 
War,” “Christ and Race Relations,” 


“Christ and Sex Relations,” “Christ and 
the Church,” and “Christ and Individual 
Salvation.” 
stated. 


The aim of the book is 
It is “to declare the divinity of 


| 





| 





DR. Sv. NORBORG 


300 Pages .. . Price $2.50 





Che Evangelical Answer 


VARIETIES OF 
CHRISTIAN 
EXPERIENCE 


A series of lectures based on year-long studies in psycho- 
therapy, psychiatry, and Christian soul-care, introducing 
modern literature on these subjects and discussing many 
case-stories..... These lectures have been given to lay- 
men, ministers, students, teachers, physicians, youth lead- 
ers, and church workers. They discuss in 4 fascinating way 
vitally important questions of the Christian life. 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE, Minneapolis, Minn. 


to Modern Prychology 


SV. NORBORG, Ph. D. 


Order from your Publisher, or 














Christ in terms that have definite mean- 
ing and value for modern men living in 
a time of unprecendented social confu- 
sion and personal despair,” and it does 
this very thing. Dr. Baab is Assistant 








GOOD BOOKS from 
COKESBURY 


Professor of Old Testament Interpreta- | 


tion, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 
Illinois. 
A. &. N. 


The Sins That Crucified Him, by Robert 
Bruce Whyte. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.00. 

Here we have sermons based on sins 
rather than the sinners. Sinners die and 
pass out of society. Sins remain. So 
this preacher of 
Cleveland, Ohio, believes that the sins 
which drove Jesus to the cross exist in 
modern society and are doing the same 
thing today that they did two thousand 
years ago. 

What are the sins which crucified 
Jesus. According to Dr. Whyte they are 
the Envy which characterized the Chief 
Priests, Revenge which caused the vile 
deed of Judas, Moral Lassitude which 
caused Pilate to wash his hands of the 
matter, and Slander, always the char- 
acterizing sin of the mob. Of course 
these sins live today as they ever did. 


The final chapter of the book goes, at 
length into the trial of Jesus. Dr. Whyte 
is a preacher but he has the instincts of 
a lawyer. His analysis of the trial is one 
of the best studies of it to appear in our 
literature. The book should be remem- 
bered for this alone. 

The book offers good Bible exposition, 
interpreted with a mind which is living 
in the present. You will enjoy every 
page of it. 

W. H. IL. 


Old Stone Church, | 


@ Christianity and the 
Individual — 1. £. Luccock 


One of the “must” books for 1937. 
“The foundation of his argument is that 
faith in God is essential to the sustaining 
of faith in human personality and that 
the Christian religion is the greatest of 
all resources for helping the individual 
to stand the strains which have a disin- 
tegrating effect on 
ious Book Club. 


personality.”’—Relig- 
$1.50 


@ We Pray Thee, Lord 


— Roy Wallace Thomas 

Studies in positive and creative prayer, 
giving the reader the benefits of this able 
Congregational minister’s exploration of 
prayer as one of the fountainheads of 
creative religion. Sermonic gems for the 
preacher’s library. $1.25 


@ The Funeral Message 


— Earl Daniels 


Butler School of Religion Lectures. Not 
a funeral manual, but a_ stimulating 
homiletical analysis and a unique ap- 
praisal of the funeral message and _ its 
significance to the minister, to the be- 
reaved family, and to the church. A book 
which most pastors will find exceedingly 
helpful. $1.00 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG OF 
CoKESBURY Goop Books. 


COKESBURY PRESS - Nashville 
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FOR YOUTH 


New supplement of nine hymns 


} ee new hymns, selected from recent summer conference 


favorites, have been added to THE CHURCH SCHOOL 
HYMNAL FOR YOUTH, bringing the total up to 370 


hymns. 


Also included are worship programs, responsive 


readings, instrumental music, prayers and collects, and poetry. 


No increase in price! 


90 cents each; 75 cents in quantities. 


JUNIOR CHURCH SCHOOL HYMNAL, for 9, 10, 11 year olds. 


75 cents each; 60 cents in quantities. 


Teacher’s edition with 


extra material, 9O cents each; 75 cents in quantities. 


PRIMARY MUSIC AND WORSHIP, for 6, 7, 8 year olds. 


$1.25 


each; $1.10 in quantities. 


WHEN THE LITTLE CHILD WANTS TO SING, 
$1.50 each. 


olds. 


for 4 and 5 year 


Single copies are sent prepaid; postage extra for quantities. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK . 
PITTSBURGH . 
CHICAGO. 
SAN FRANCISCO . 


Witherspoon Building 

156 Fifth Avenue 

Granite Building 

94 6 South Wabash Avenue 
234 McAllister Street 


Orders taken for any books published. 





NEW and, Different 


@ “Devotional Hymns” vitalizes 
the music of your church and 
school. A convenient all-purpose 
book of 288 pages. Excellent for 
evangelical effort; fits right into 
the church program afterwards. 
Contains hymns for children 
and young people and the 
treasured masterpieces of the 
ages. Silk maroon cloth, gold 
title, $40 per 100 not prepaid. Bristol 
binding, $25.00. 
NOTE: If larger book is wanted write for “‘The Service 
Hymnal" — a complete service book. $60 per 1UU not 
prepaid. 

Write your Name and oddress on margin, clip and mail 

for returnable sample. Give Church and Denom 


HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
5709-G West Lake Street Chicago, Il 












TWO SONG BOOKS THAT 
PROMOTE SPIRITUAL GROWTH 


TRIUMPHANT SERVICE SONGS 
For young or old . . . in tune with the times— 
295 songs, complete worship programs, priced low. 
JUNIOR YOUTH HYMNAL 
For Juniors, Intermediates, Young People. A rich 
source for character growth and spiritual guidance. 
Write today for examination copy of either book. 
RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. Dept. CM 6 
28 E. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 
124 N. (5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


















BRONZE TABLETS 


ANY SIZE OR WORDING 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


JOHN M. 


14S. 3rd St 
113 West 57th St. 


DOYLE 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK 





From the Cross: The Seven Last Words, 
by Glenn Gaius Atkins. Harper & Broth- 
ers, Publishers. 65 pages. 

Most of us know Dr. Atkins through 


| his Procession of the Gods which was an 


authoritative work in its field. In this 
book, however, we see Dr. Atkins in his 
role as a preacher. Often it is claimed 
that the poorest preachers are the pro- 
fessors of homiletics. No such claim may 
be lodged here. In the compass of 65 
pages Dr. Atkins has compressed some 
of the meatiest and most satisfying mate- 


| rial that one could find on the subject. 


The book is, of course, most appropri- 
ate to the Lenten season, having in fact 
grown out of certain sermons which were 
given during that season to the church 
people of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
Still it will make most excellent devo- 
tional reading for any time of the year. 


| The seven words from the cross take on 
| new significance and new meaning under 


the workmanship of Dr. Atkins. 
a a; 43. 


Christian Missions 





A Theology for Christian Missions, by 
Hugh Vernon White. Willett, Clark & 
Company. 220 pages. $2.00. 

It is difficult to review this book with- 
out resorting to superlatives. Written by 
the Secretary of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions and 
titled A Theology for Christian Missions, 
its importance might easily be overlooked 
by the man in the pastorate. Yet it isa 
book which no pastor dare ignore. In 
fact, the reviewer dares any minister, or 


| of this book. 
| whole sincerely to attempt to carry out 
| the implications of this “theology” the 


=== THE CHURCH SCHOOL HYMNAL === 


| These are: 


| spoiling it for the reader. 


|B. Taylor. 
| $1.25. 


any church, to take seriously the message 
Were the church as a 


“Christian revolution” would be at hand. 
The author makes three affirmations 
which, although categorical in character, 
are by the book proved to be sound. 
(1) that it is a fallacy to say 
that one religion is as good or as true 
as another, (2) that it is a fallacy to say 
that the religion any nation already has, 
is for that reason, the best religion for it, 
and (3) there is a best religion in the 
world. That religion is Christianity. 

To the mind of the reviewer it is most 
unhappy that the missionary angle ap- 
pears in the title. A much more true 
title for the book would be “A Suggested 
Program of Action for the Christian 
Church To-day.” Like the review of a 
mystery thriller one cannot tell too much 
of the contents of this book without 
This sugges- 
tion is worthy of consideration. Get this 
book and read it. If you are not chal- 
lenged (a much overworked word, but 
appropriate in this connection), you need 
a rest cure. This book bears the imprint 
of the Religious Book Club. No better 
selection was ever made by that organ- 
ization. 

Oo, &. 


Memoir of Rev. Luther Rice, by James 
Broadman Press. 303 pages. 


Nineteen hundred years ago the Mas- 
ter said to his disciples, “Other men 
labored and ye are entered into their 
labors.” This statement of Jesus is more 
true today than even in his day. Al- 
though this book was written in 1840 and 
contains the life of one of the greatest 
Baptist missionaries of the last century, 
the reviewer was reminded by its con- 
tent of the change in our missionary 
emphasis today. We would like to ask a 
question which this biography may bring 
forth. Can we use the same methods in 
the mission fields today which we used 
a century ago? Certainly the missionary 
work today is far more undenominational 
in character than it was a hundred years 
ago. 

A definitive life of Luther Rice is in 
preparation but Doctor Taylor’s work, the 
editor of the Broadman Press believed, 
will always be indispensable as a source 
material of this great Baptist missionary. 
With these missionaries of the past cen- 
turies our present program of Christian 
expansion is linked very closely. While 
biographies of the leaders of the past 
show us as this one does the sacrifice 
and service of these men, we shall never 
forget that it is our duty not to rest 
upon the labors of the past but by their 
inspiration go forward to emphasize the 
unity and power of the Christian religion 
for today. 

W. L. L. 


The Local Church 


The Small Church, by F. R. Webber. 
J. H. Jansen. $3.50. 

The liturgically minded will read this 
book with pleasure and the non-liturgical 
minded should read it with profit. I 
make a plea for the churchly in church 
building. A pastor with whom this re- 
viewer has been working in Illinois, has 
eight copies of this volume in circulation 
among his leaders as a part of his pre- 
building program of education. 
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The following statements may be in- 
dicative of the character and value of 
the book. 

1. The numerous illustrations should 
be of interest and value to any reader 
who is interested in the building and 
furnishing of small church buildings. 


2. It should be kept in mind by the | 


reader of Dr. Webber’s book that he pro- 
fesses to deal only with the small church, 
where the seating capacity is limited, say 
to 150 to 250. Consideration of larger 
buildings would demand a different treat- 
ment and the discussion of additional 
important factors. 

3. The book might have been named 
“The Glorifying of the Chancel.” The 
reader need not necessarily accept un- 
qualifiedly the author’s chancel dicta in 
order to recognize the need for his em- 
phasis and the reasonableness of his 
basic contentions Surely, there is needed 
an antidote for the contagion of chancel- 
bareness, and even chancel-ugliness, that 
has been so sad a handicap in many of 
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es JUST PUBRLISTED Eee 


FIVE GREAT BOOKS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


Selected from the one thousand dollar prize contest conducted by the American Tract Society “for 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the church buildings in our land, par- | 


ticularly when it is known that there 
are some who actually think of a garish 
display of organ pipes as an aid to wor- 
ship. 

4. Naturally, in demanding deep im- 
pressive chancels, Dr. Webber insists that 
the nave shall be long and narrow and 
high. Admitting that the ideal propor- 
tions of a room for preaching and wor- 
ship have never been established, and 
that these must vary with the worship 
ideals and practices of the occupying 
congregation, still we must recognize that 
we need to get away from the pathetic 
inadequacy of the square, box-like, low- 
ceilinged room, with its bowled floor, 
curved pews, corner pulpit and display 
of organ pipes. Such architectural abor- 
tions cannot be rightly regarded as con- 
ducive to worship in any churches in any 
denomination, whether liturgical or non- 
liturgical. 

5. Those who keep saying, mistakenly, 
that church towers and spires are an 
unnecessary expense ought to read what 
Dr. Webber has to say on this subject. 
The chapter entitled, “Church Towers,” 
begins with this paragraph: 

“Every church ought to have a tower, 
if a good one can be afforded. While 
many churches exist where the tower is 
lacking, yet it is true that the addition 
of a tower will add greatly to the dignity 
of a building. Not only that but it is 
one of the most important features which 
distinguish a church instantly from a 
commercial building.” 

6. In failing to give consideration to 
church functions that may be designated 
as educational and _ recreational, Dr. 
Webber will disappoint some of his read- 
ers. It may be said, however, in his de- 
fense, that these latter phases of church 
building have already had due emphasis 
in other volumes by other authors. Fur- 
thermore, the problem of church building 
is too large and complex to permit ade- 
quate treatment in a single volume. 

In conclusion the writer of these para- 
graphs may say that he counted himself 
to be indebted to Dr. Webber after read- 
ing, a few years ago, his book, Church 
Symbolism; and that this obligation has 
been increased with the reading of The 
Small Church. 

Henry Edward Tralle. 


The Local Church, Its Purpose and Its 
Program, by Albert W. Beaven. Abingdon 
Press. 254 pages. $1.25. 

Dr. Beaven, president of Colgate- 


Rochester Divinity School, and former 
president of the Federal Council of the 





the best treatise on one or more essential 


evangelical doctrines of the 


Christian Faith.”” The 


Authors are all well known and widely recognized scholars and Christian leaders. 


EXCEPT YE REPENT, by Harry A. Ironside 


Pastor of Moody Memorial Church, Chicago , 
This masterly treatment of the vital doctrines of repentance was given first place 


in the contest and the author was awarded the prize of $1,000. 


THE HEART OF THE 


CHRISTIAN FAITH 


by Francis Shunk Downs 

A clear, concise and forceful statement 
of the essentials of the evangelical 
doctrines. $1.50 postpaid 


THE CROSS OF CHRIST 


by George P. Pierson 

With exceptional clarity this central 
theme of the Gospel is visualized. The 
author, from a long and successful mis- 
sionary service in Japan, writes with 
rare discrimination and from a _ wide 
acquaintance with world religions. 


$1.50 postpaid 


$1.50 postpaid 


The CHRISTIAN EVANGEL 
by John McNicol 

Principal of the Toronto Bible College 

A remarkably scholarly yet popular and 
forceful treatise on Christ’s message and 
missions, recognized here and abroad as 
a biblical authority. $1.50 postpaid 


THE TRIUNE GOD 

by C. Norman Bartlett 

Professor, National Bible Institute 

A profoundly scholarly, clear and popu- 

lar exposition of the most important 

Christian doctrine, The Holy Trinity. 
$1.50 postpaid 


All of these books are strictly evangelical and have been selected not only 
for their exceptional merit and popular treatment, but also because combined 
they cover the essential Christian doctrines in a most remarkable manner. 


Order from your bookstore or direct from us. 


The American Tract Society, 7 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Churches of Christ in America, has writ- 
ten a book on local church administra- 
tion which is suitable as a religious edu- 
cational text. The book has been planned 
and executed to fit into the series of texts 
used in the standard training schools of 
the International Council of Religious 
Education. 

On the whole, the work has been very 
well done. The difficulty of this writing 
task is to know what to include and what 
to exclude. An author is always under 
suspicion of having his personal experi- 
ences interpreted as basic principles. Dr. 
Beaven rightly warns against this in his 
foreword. 

The first three chapters have for their 
discussion “The Purpose of the Church.” 
In this, Dr. Beaven points out the place 
of the local church and just what it is 
attempting to do. The following ten 
chapters discuss the program which will 
accomplish this end. The constantly 
enlarging view point is very interesting. 
They may be seen through the chapter 
headings: “Securing Commitment,” 
“Building Them into Fellowship;” “Mak- 





ing Them God Conscious;” “Enlarging 
Their Insight;” “Expanding Their Pow- | 
ers;” “Increasing Their Effectiveness,” | 
etc. | 

This reviewer feels that this will be a | 
splendid text to use in the leadership | 
classes where the church laymen and | 
women study the basic principles of local 
church administration. W. Hz. L. 


The Bible 


The Bible in America, by P. Marion | 
Simms, Ph. D. Wilson-Erickson, Inc., | 
33 W. 42nd St., New York. 394 pages. | 
$3.75. 

For the student of the Bible and the 
collector of Americana this new complete | 
story of the early Bibles brought to/| 
America and published in this country | 
is indispensable. Dr. Simms tells the | 
story of the early editions of the Bible | 

(Turn to page 485) 
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WILLIAM ERNEST 7 
HOCKING | 


Thoughts on Death and Life 


| 
Dr. Hocking, of Harvard, gives here 
reasoned answers to man’s ultimate 
What is the meaning of 


| questions: 
life? What is the meaning of death? 
| $2.00 


|} WALTER RUSSELL | 
| BOWIE | 


Great Men of the Bible 


| 
| 
A volume of living sermons on bib- 
lical characters, by the Rector of | 
Grace Church, New York City. $1.50 
| 
| 


EDWIN McNEILL 
POTEAT, Jr. 


The Social Manifesto 


of Jesus 


An unusual interpretation of the 
Lord’s Prayer, bringing to light the 
social implications with which it 


teems. $2.00 
W.A. 
VISSER ‘t HOOFT 


“‘None Other Gods’’ 


A vigorous statement of what it 
means to be a Christian today, and 
the response Christianity must make 
if it is to remain a vital force in our 


modern world. $1.50 


LUTHER A. 
WEIGLE 


We Are Able 
The Fifty-first Book in Harper’s Pul- 
pit Series, by the Dean of the Yale 
Divinity School. 
bound. 


Ten sermons, cloth 
$1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


At All Bookstores que 
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BABINGDON 





Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 











RULE OF THE ROAD 


By ANNE BYRD PAYSON 


This book grows directly, and almost 


inevitably, out of the responses to 
Mrs. Payson’s unusual book, J Fol- 
low the Road. It dramatically de- 


scribes the experiences of some of 


those who through the reading of 
that book are themselves trying to 
develop Christ-Centered lives. 


Net, $1.50, postpaid 


THE LOCAL CHURCH 


Its Purpose and Program 
By ALBERT W. BEAVEN 


A manual of suggestions for minis- 
ters, church officers and workers, and 


lay leaders in various departments. 
It will prove particularly useful for 
lay leadership groups, among young 
people, in local churches and in sum- 
mer schools. Net, $1.25, postpaid 


THE ART OF LIVING 


By NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 


The presentation of a simple, work- 
able technique of personal power. 
Impressive incidents are cited of peo 
ple who have tried this method and 
have healed inner conflicts, escaped 
from worry and fear, relieved stress 
and tension and conquered moral de- 
fect. Written in everyday terminol- 


ogy for everyday folk, it is designed 
to help people realize their possibili- 
ties. Net, $1.00, postpaid 


CHICAGO 


San Francisco 
Portland, Ore. 


Pittsburgh 
Kansas City 


At the Better Bookshops ——————— 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


Boston 
Detroit 

















The Chicago Theological Seminary | 
5757 University Avenue 














MODERN 
RELIGIOUS 
LEADERSHIP 


capable 
voted Christian character. 


toral Counseling. 


giving further details, address 


ALBERT W. PALMER, President 


ee COPPER 
CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 


alo ART BRONZE TABLETS 
MEMORIAL end GIFT PLATES 


ILLUMINATED CROSSES 


WL CLARK CO. Inc 
60 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ON REQUEST 


There is a growing opportunity 
in religious leadership today for 
well-trained men of de- 
Ade- 
quate training means a college 
course plus graduate study in So- 


cial Ethics, Theology, Church 
History, Psychology of Religion, 
3ible, Literature, Preaching, 
Church Administration and Pas 


For catalogue 


Chicago, Illinois 


Say, listen! Here is a minister in 
Novia Scotia calling for help. He 
|placed an item in the April issue offering 
|his home during vacation weeks, in ex- 
ichange for pulpit services. Because he 
|did not request it the item was repeated 
lin May. Now read his letter. 


Dear Mr. Leach, 
Hurry, please! 
advertisement out of the 
| Ministers’ Exchange list. Don’t let it 
|apnear in the next issue. Please. Please. 
Thirty-seven applicants for the chance 
to come to Nova Scotia next summer! 
It was difficult to select from the many 
excellent letters. We did, and the first 
choice confirmed the matter by wire. 
I’ve conscientiously answered every let- 
ter, have likewise offered valuable sug- 
gestions to those anxious to come to the 
|Province on some plan, and have given 
ithe complete list of addresses to the 
|'Government Highways Department, with 
ithe request, they have granted, to for- 
ward complete information and literature 
|on the Province for holiday purposes. 
| Have further offered any other service 
|/I can render to any of them in the mat- 
ter. 
Now in to-day’s mail comes a fresh 
|sheaf as result of the May issue and I’ve 
|got to sit up nights for another two 
| weeks writing replies to all these good 
|brethren. Your magazine is too good. 
{It works too well. 
| In view of your goodness in providing 
| this excellent exchange, I feel that every 
| possible courtesy should be shown be- 
|tween those who use it. 
| Austin W. Guild, 
Rose Bay, Nova Scotia. 


D: ministers use this department? 





| Take my 





| Now here are some more interesting 

offers. Some men want to exchange. 

|Some are offering summer opportunities. 
aaa are anxious to preach during va- 
povendl weeks for use of a house. The 
| department will be continued in the July 
|number and then be closed for 1937. 
|Your announcement received any time 

up to June 5th can be used in the July 
| number. 


| Lakewood, Ohio. (Cleveland) Suburban 
| Community Church. On Lake Erie. 
|Close to Great Lakes Exposition. One 
iservice. No honorarium. Want suburban 
exchange near New York City to attend 
‘summer school. Frank Nelson, Com- 
|munity Presbyterian Church, Lakewood, 
oO. 


| 

| San Diego, California. Would be glad 
| to exchange pulpits and parsonages with 
|any minister in any of the Western states 
|for either July or August, or supply pul- 
| pit for month for use of parsonage. 
Daniel F. Hogan, 3753 Utah St., San 
Diego, California. 


Will supply, 3 Sundays, last week July 
and first two in August, mornings only. 
In New England near sea or within easy 
distance, for use of parsonage or honor- 
arium. No exchange. A. Partington, 
Bolivar, N. Y. 


Will supply, any size church in country 
or at sea shore within 200 miles of New 





York. One to five weeks in July or Au- 
gust. Or will supply for use of parson- 
age over week ends. Cannot exchange. 
Harry A. Olson, Clinten Ave. Reformed 
Church, Bergenfield, New Jersey. 


Will Supply for House. No honorarium 
expected. Will supply during July or 
August. Any denomination. Prefer vi- 
cinity of sea or summer resort area in 
Ontario. Local union arrangement makes 
exchange unnecessary. David H. Porter, 
pastor First Presbyterian Church, 218 
Washtenaw Avenue, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


White Mountains of New Hampshire. 
Fourteen miles from “Old Man,” near Mt. 
Washington and other points of interest. 
Two small Churches. Morning services 
in each. Would exchange with minister 
near Washington, D. C., or New York 
City. Would consider supply in lieu of 
exchange. Charles S. Blackeney, Wood- 
stock, New Hampshire. 


Will Supply. In exchange for use of 
parsonage will supply church for the 
month of August. New England or 
Canada preferred. Will furnish refer- 
ences if desired. Local man will supply 
my own pulpit, and can therefore offer 
no pulpit exchange. H. W. King, 4404 
North 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New England. Near historic and cul- 
tural shrines. Methodist church. Will 
offer parsonage for July or August, or 
both, in exchange for caring for one 
morning service. Write at once. Rev. 
Elmore Brown, 1048 Main Street, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


Fairfield, Connecticut. Congregational. 
Would like to exchange during August 
with minister preferably in northern 
New England. One service. Use of 10 
room parsonage and honorarium. Three 
miles from ocean beach. 50 miles from 
New York. 25 miles from New Haven. 
L. Reinald Lundeen, 63 Bronson Road, 
Fairfield, Connecticut. 


Kirkton, Ontario. United Church of 
Canada. Three churches serving a pros- 
perous rural section. Outside churches 
within four miles of the parsonage. Con- 
gregations exceed 300 worshipers. Par- 
sonage equipped with conveniences, in- 
cluding electric refrigeration. Good gar- 
den for fresh vegetables. Library of 500 
volumes. Public library in village. Would 
consider exchange with liberal minister 
in any community or would provide hon- 
orarium and parsonage for services here. 
Twenty-four miles north of London. C. 
L. Lewis, Kirkton, Ontario, Canada. 


Trenton, New Jersey. First Baptist 
Church. 750 members. Midway between 
Philadelphia and New York. 175 miles 
from Atlantic City and 40 miles from 
Asbury Park. Will consider exchange of 
house and pulpit for the month of Au- 
gust for services of minister of congenial 
denomination. Exchange not necessary. 
One Sunday service. Rev. Milton G. 
Perry, 637 Monmouth Street, Trenton, 
N. d. 


Theological Student will supply. Availa- 
ble for supply, in any locality during 
July, August and September. Young; 
experienced. References furnished on re- 
quest. Paul E. Turk, Garret Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, Illinois. 


North Mehoopany, Pennsylvania. 
Would an upper New Jersey Conserva- 
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tive pastor like to exchange during con- 
venient vacation period with pastor of 
village church along Susquehanna River 
north of Wilkes Barre? Good fishing 
and beautiful mountain country. Floyd 
S. Hendershot, North Mehoopany, Penn- 
sylvania, Baptist church. 


Suburb of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
United Brethren, two churches with one 
service in each on a Sunday. Will ex- 
change with any minister, who lives in 
a hay fever-free area, from August 15 
to September 5 or 12 inclusive. Parson- 
age with all modern conveniences lo- 





cated three miles from the State Capital. | 


Rev. R. L. Shay, 1 Park St., Progress, 
Pennsylvania. 


| Adult Religious Education 


Springfield, Illinois. Would be glad | 


to exchange pulpits and parsonages with | 


pastor in Minnesota or Wisconsin — or 
what offers? Modern manse — one serv- 
ice. Fine chance to revel in Lincoln 
associations. Month of July or August. 
T. J. Buckton, 1016 Percy Ave., Spring- 
field, Illinois. 


Cumberland, Maryland. Central Meth- 
odist Church. 400 members. The Switzer- 


land of America—near Mountain Lake | 


Park — midway between Washington, D. 


C. and Pittsburgh on National Highway. 
Will exchange pulpit and parsonage for 
July or August with minister of any 
congenial denomination. Fred B Wyand, 
229 Glenn St., Cumberland, Maryland. 


Cobleskill, New York. Should like to 


supply church in or near Denver, Colo- | 


rado, during July or August, or two 
Sundays of each month, consecutive. M. 
R. K., Box 102, Cobleskill, New York. 


Reviews 
(From page 483) 


brought to America by the original set- 
tlers and then adds the fascinating, and 
in some cases, heart breaking experiences 
of the early American publishers who 
dared to take the great venture of pub- 
lishing the Bible in whole or in part. 


There are illustrations. 


The story of the Nex Perces Indians 
of Idaho searching for the Bible is homi- 
letic material sufficient to warrant the 
price of the book. This account begins 


on page 192. 


The volume is carefully indexed and 
usually very accurate. It is the best 
single handbook for individuals and 
libraries who are collecting Bibles from 


American presses. On page 125 the 


author quotes the date of 1844 for the 


first Bible printed in Carlisle. This 


should be 1827. The layman who makes 
a study of his Bible will enjoy a great 
deal this interesting story of the book. 


R. W. A. 


The Old Testament, Its Making and 
Meaning, by H. Wheeler’ Robinson. 


Cokesbury Press. 234 pages. $2.00. 


When an Old Testament scholar as fa- 


mous as Dr. H. Wheeler Robinson, Prin- 
cipal of Regent’s Park College and Read- 


er in Biblical Criticism in the University 
of Oxford, puts out a book with the 


above title, it is enough to arrest atten- 
tion. We are told that it is “the first in 
a series of books essential to a compre- 


hensive understanding of the Bible—its 


nature, content, organization and prime 


importance as religious literature.”’ There 


are other books to follow, not only on 
the Bible but on the Christian church, 








.. TURN YOUR VACATION WEEKS 10 
EDUCATIONAL AND SPIRITUAL PROFIT 














STUDY THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Counseling in Religious Education ; ; 
| OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Community Approach to Character Ed- The 
ucation 


The Use of Art in Religious Education Chicago Theological Seminary 


Interpretations of Current Education 
and 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY | wal or 
SUMMER SESSION—June 21-August 14 | The Disciples Divinity House 
Two Four-Week Terms 
June 21-July 16 July 19-August 14 ANNOUNCE 
THE SIXTH 
* 
a oN 2 
Graduate and Undergraduate Credit PASTORS’ INSTITUTE 


Stimulating Fellowship, Wholesome Recreation | Monday to Sunday, July 26-Aug. 1, 1937 


On the Shore of Lake Michigan Open to professional religious workers 


: ; ; of all denominations and their wives. 
For further information write Professor F. M. s 


eee SPaucation, Evanston, ilinsis ReVEFeNd Leyton Richards, A.M. 


Minister, Carr’s Lane Church, Birmingham, 





England, will preach and will also conduct a 
course on The Place of Theology in the Pulpit. 
Twenty other distinguished lecturers and instruc- 


; tors, drawn from the faculties of the cooperating 
| institutions, or especially invited to participate. 


| Registration fee $2.00. Entertainment in Resi- 
and Christian worship. This is a book | dence Halls at reasonable rates. 
for the technical Biblical scholar as well | Persons wishing further information about the 
as for the studious minister, and layman, Summer Quarter, or about The Pastors’ Institute, 


should address 


who are desirous of getting first hand 2 ; 
Dean S. J. Cast 


information of what a man skilled in his | 


- The Divinity School, The University of Chica 
particular field has to say. - | go, Chicago, Illinois 
A. BN. PRESIDENT ALBERT W. PALMER 
| Chicago Theological Seminary, 5757 University 
, , Am, Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

The Life and Teachings of Jesus Christ |p... & S. Ames 
in the Words of the King James Version. | Disciples Divinity House, 1156 E. 57th Street, 

Arranged and edited by Charles A. Mc- | Chicago, Illinois 


Alpine. Coverdale Bible Press. 175 i  __ __________ ss 
pages. $1.25. 


This is a life of Jesus made up of 
various sections of the four gospels and 4 





blended together in one chronological Twenty-Seventh Annual Summer 
whole. It is a part of a larger volume, School 

The Readers Bible, by the same author June 28- Julv 15 
which apparently treats all the Biblical el iis 

material so as to give a chronological Ministers and Directors of 
story. It is published for laymen and Education 

young people and ought to stimulate in- AUBURN THEOLOGICAL 


terest in reading the Biblical account of 
the life of Jesus. 


SEMINARY 








The arranger is apparently thoroughly Auburn, New York 
orthodox and conservative. In his in- President, Harry Lathrop Reed; President 
troduction he allows twenty-five years oo Willan cee ae 
after the death of Jesus for the period nelly, Vergilius Ferm, Shailer Mathews, 
of the Oral Gospel and places the writ- Howard V. Yergin, Harry S. Mason, Wm. 
ing of the Fourth Gospel at the end of Ernest Weld, Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes. 
the first century. He uses the Fourth Expenses moderate; write for particulars. 
Gospel as just as reliable history as the 
synoptics. He has Jesus feed four thou- | — = = 
sand and again five thousand at different 
places in his narrative in spite of the VERMONT SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE 
fact that most commentators think this AMATEUR THEATRE 
was originally one account. After the Morrisville in the Vermont Highlands 
same fashion he has two cleansings of Teaching everything a Minister needs to know 
the temple, one near the beginning of ergy Aig lg Aw py May 
Jesus’ ministry and one in Passion Week. Mountain climbing, swimming, golf, tennis, et 
May they not have been two accounts of For Folder address: Griswold Williams, Director 

16 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


one incident? 
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In NHemory of... 


An ideal gift, from an individual or class— 
this beautiful communion table, by its use- 
fulness perpetuating the memory of some 
loved one. 





No. CM59H Communion Table, top 28 by 48 inches, made 
of fine select quartered oak or solid walnut, skilfully 
constructed, richly finished; inscription in raised letters, 
beautifully carved Write for prices on this and other 
designs. 


Also Chancel Furniture, Baptismal Fonts, 
Bulletin and Hymn Boards, Registers, Col- 


| were asked for; each candle represents 
one dollar paid into the birthday fund. 


lection Plates, Opera and Folding Chairs, | 
etc. The finest furniture at factory-to-you | 


Tell us about your requirements. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


prices. 


1163 So. Fourth St., Greenville, Illinois | 


Since 1892 








Choir 


GOWNS 


Bible Markers, etc. 
beautiful work, 
reasonable prices. State your 
needs. Catalog and samples on 
request. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1161 S. 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 





Pulpit 


Hangings, 
Fine materials, 














Beautiful Designs In Everlasting Marble 
or Richly Carved Wood. Splendid Me- 
morials for Children’s Day Presentation. 
Priced from $35.00 upward. Booklet of 
Designs Submitted on Request. 


Redington Go., Dept. 102, Scranton, Pa. 





PULPIT*» CHOIR GOWNS - 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths— 


Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Vestment Specialists since 1837 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


ohe> Ge) be BM Al il iene n com 


3) EAST 23RD STREET. NEW YORK. NY 





BIBLE STORY BOOK 


By Elsie E. Egermeier 
The finest book 
material, more truly written, also more illustra 
tions. New, enlarged edition on non-glare paper. 
Clear, self-pronouncing type. Price $2.00. 
Books and Bibles, greeting cards and mottoes. 


Write for catalog sent free. 


GOSPEL TRUMPET CO., Dept. B-6 ANDERSON, IND. 





OMMUNION WARE OF QUALITY 
In Aluminum or Silver Plate 


BEST MATERIALS -LOWEST PRICES 
FINEST WORKMANSHIP 


» Send for Illustrated Catalog 
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INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


ROOM 362 1701-03 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA.PA. 
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| celebrate, it planned a birthday party 
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1000 Candles Decorate Church 
Birthday Cake 


Te First Congregational Church, artistic effects and the entire ceremony 


of lighting these candles will be of rare 
beauty and impressiveness. No admis- 
sion fee will be charged for this service. 


“Each candle represents a gift of $1.00 
and-every dollar will be used to purchase 
new hymn books for the Church, new 
chairs for the dining room and Guild 
Hall and to make other needed improve- 
ments to our building. 


“Every one is invited to share in giving 
these candles, young people and old peo- 
ple, societies, organizations, clubs, neigh- 
bors, friends. You may give candles for 
yourself and also in memory of others. 
The names of those giving candles will 
be posted, as they come in, on special 
bulletin boards in the vestibule of the 
Church. The Friendly Guild is the first 
to contribute, giving 75 candles. 


“Some one will call at your home be- 
fore long to inquire how many candles 
you wish to give for yourself and also 
in memory of some friend or relative.” 


Reading, Massachusetts, Payson E. 
Pierce, minister, is 167 years old. To 


with a big birthday cake. 1000 candles 


The members were all notified by mail. 
The mailing piece consisted of a four 
page folder describing the party and 
making the appeal, a double card, one 
part for straight subscriptions for 
candles, the second for candles which 
might be used as memorials, and an 
envelope. 


From the folder we gleam the follow- 
ing: 


“After dinner the celebration will be 
continued in the auditorium of the 
church, seats being reserved for all din- 
ner guests. Here the mammoth birth- 
day cake, standing five feet high, with 
1000 candles, will be lighted. The com- 
mittee in charge plans to make this a 
most beautiful ceremony. The music, 
appropriate remarks, the costumes, the 


“A special box with a piece of the 
cake will be given to each person who 
lights a candle.” 

The pledge card is shown below. 





167th Birthday Party & 
READING CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH & 


THURSDAY, APRIL 29, 1937—6:30 P. M. 
I wish to make my gift of $............ . 
in order that you may light 


Candles on the Birthday Cake. 


167th Birthday Party tj 
READING CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH B 


You may wish to light Candles in memory or in appreciation of some dear one, 
perhaps Father, Mother, Former Pastor, Deacon, Sunday 
School Teacher or Friend. Qi 


I also wish to make my gift of $............ 
in order that you may light Candles 


memory of 
appreciation 


bc 


Signed 
Address 
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Mister Fix-It 


Whatsover thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might.—Ecclesiastes 9:10. 


R. Fix-it is about as well known 
MA isinown as the world has ever 

known. I see in Pittsburgh he 
has a daily column all his own in one 
of our daily newspapers. He is the sort 
of person who is supposed to attend to 
things. He is the person who must take 
the blame if things are not kept up in 
shape. He is the nebulous somebody 
everybody talks about. He is the uni- 
versal scapegoat for laziness, irrespon- 
sibility and shiftlessness. The things 
that never get done by us are laid on 
his broad shoulders. 

A few years ago I was called upon to 
preach in a large church in a neighbor- 
ing city. At the depot I was met by a 
very fine type of a gentleman to be 
taken to the hotel. We rolled along 
very comfortably in his high-priced auto- 
mobile. Going along Main street the 
car suddenly lurched forward into a 
deep hole in the street and we were 
bounced about considerably. He grew 
very red in the face and said, “They 
ought to do something about that.” 

At the hotel I was taken to a very 
comfortable looking room. The bell boy 
carried in my bag and made the usual 
twenty-five cent delay. I asked him to 
raise the window. He tugged at it and 
worried with it a great deal but the 
window was stubborn. -It was finally 
given up instead of being raised up, and 
the very warm young man, looking at 
the window disconsolately, remarked, 
“They ought to do something about 
that.” 

The next morning, in the beautiful 
church, I stood forth and engaged the 
congregation in what Paul has called 
the foolishness of preaching. The audi- 
torium was a very worshipful place with 
its vaulted ceilings, its stained glass win- 
dows, and its booming organ. I found 
myself, however laboring against a diffi- 
culty. After an hour of more perspira- 
tion than inspiration I came down to 
greet the people. When most all had 
gone I stood with one of the deacons. 
“How do you like our plant?’ he 
queried. 

“It is beautiful but the acoustics is 
not so good.” I replied. 

Yes, I know that,” he said. “Some- 
body ought to do something about that.” 
That “somebody” is this mythical Mr. 
Fix-it. Everybody talks about him. He 
has a tremendous responsibility. He 
seems to do so little about it. And yet 
people seem to depend on him so. 


*Minister, Baptist Church, Wilkinsburg, Penn- 
sylvania 


By Orva Lee Ice* 


People used to talk something about 
all this when I was a boy. I can remem- 
ber them saying, “Let George do it.” I 
presume it is the same person. 
case it is the same dodge. 


Letting Mr. Fix-it. 

It is stated with some degree of au- 
thority that eight out of every ten new 
businesses started end in failure. Seven 
of the eight fail the first year. No 
doubt the large part of the cause of 
these failures can be laid to this spirit 
of letting Mr. Fix-it. 

Not long ago I heard a salesman tell 
his experience in a small town some- 
where along his itinerary. He was get- 
ting hungry and decided to stop at the 
next town for something to eat. He 
rolled into a village of some two thou- 
sand people. He parked at the curb and 
went through the routine of locking his 
car. As he walked along the street he 
saw a pair of driving gloves in the win- 
dow. They were just the kind he had 
been looking for. He decided to go in 
and buy them. He went in and stood 
around for some little time but no one 
came to wait on him. He walked back 
to the rear of the store where two men 
were sitting around an ancient stove. He 
had his brief case in his hand. One of 
the men greeted him with, “Sorry, the 
buyer is out.” ‘This balked the man’s 
plans a bit. He stood for a moment and 
asked, ‘““How’s business?” “Rotten,” was 
the reply. “The only one’s been in here 
this morning were men like you.” Then 
the man replied, “If you’ve only had 
men like I am in here this morning 
business is bad.” 

He said he then went out and along 
the street to the best looking eating 
place. He went in and sat at the table. 
There was no menu. He could have 
ordered a whole meal just by looking at 
the spots on the table cloth. A sullen, 
shiftless waiter came up for his order, 
but the sight of his apron and the table- 
cloth caused him to lose his appetite. 
He arose and left the place and the town, 
resolved never to stop again in that 
place. 

It is very obvious that when businesses 
succeed it is when the owner and work- 
ers in that business personalize Mr. Fix- 
it. He not only says, “Somebody ought 
to do something about that,” but, “Some- 
thing ought to be done about that and 
I will do it.” 


Personalizing Mr. Fix-it. 


You can recall the days when men 
used to crank their automobiles. You 
can remember how many arms were 


broken by this method of starting cars. 
(Turn to page 493) 


In any 













WICKS 


Cd DESIGN 


In beautiful new case designs, Wicks offers 
a GENUINE organ of unmistakable refine- 
ment and quality, at a price which every 
Director can afford. Write for details. 














Church ous teat 


@ Thousands of churches—of all sizes— 
and all denominations—are bringing com- 
plete church hearing to deafened members 
of their congregations with these leading 











systems. They are not expensive—are eas- 
ily and quickly installed— available on a 
liberal time-payment plan. Why not in- 
quire—today ? 

DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











STANDARD 
ANTHEMS 


List and prices mailed on request 


THE CHOIR LIBRARY, INC. 


West Lafayette Indiana 
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Progress Toward Social Security 


Here, in a popular essay, the author gives the information most 
of us are seeking as to the exact status of social security im this 
country. 


tory of this country when its people 

have not done their best to make 
homes secure or when they have not 
accepted the responsibility of helping 
each other out in times of stress. But 
with the increasing complexity of modern 
industrial society, it became evident that 
individual and private efforts to relieve 
need and suffering were not enough. It 
became clear that the welfare of men 
could no longer be left entirely to chance 
or charity or to their own inadequate 
efforts to protect themselves from eco- 
nomic forces entirely beyond their own 
control. 

The Social Security Act expresses this 
new concept of the obligation of society 
to its members. It has but one objective 
—to provide individuals and their fam- 
ilies with a reasonable degree of protec- 
tion against the hazards of our common 
life. For the first time the Federal Gov- 
ernment concerns itself with a perma- 
nent program for the welfare of the in- 
dividual and his family, and it joins with 
the State and local governments in a 
vast network of protection against the 
most serious threats to their security. 

Much that the Social Security Act 
does is not new. Assistance to the needy, 
and public-health and welfare services 
have long been recognized as a respon- 
sibility of the States and their com- 
munities. The Social Security Act offers 
the States Federal cooperation so that 
they may extend these services and care 
for dependency more adequately. It sets 
up a long-time far-reaching plan to do 
more effectively what we have long been 
attempting to do piecemeal in the field 
of public health and welfare. The new 
and most significant aspect of the Social 
Security Act is its recognition of the fact 
that security goes beyond relief of im- 
mediate need. In its two major provi- 
sions, old-age benefits and unemployment 
compensation, the Social Security Act at- 
tempts to forestall future need and elimi- 
nate the fear of destitution. With these 
two safe-guards, working people can face 
the possibility of unemployment and the 
certainty of old age without fear of 
dependency. 

Much has been accomplished in the 
short space of time since the act first 
became effective. In little more than a 


Te never was a time in the his- 





*Chief of Educational Division, Informational 


Service, Social Security Board. 


‘tion. 


year, every one of its ten separate pro- 
grams has been put into operation and 
under each of them there has been con- 
spicuous progress. About 18 million work- 
ing people are now covered by unem- 
ployment compensation in 38 States. 
With the exception of two or three 
States, all predominately industrial States 
now have this provision to protect their 
industrial and commercial workers dur- 
ing periods of enforced idleness. All but 
seven States and one Territory are par- 
ticipating in one or more of the public- 
assistance provisions of the Social Secur- 
ity Act, and a million and a half of the 
needy—the aged, the blind, and depen- 
dent children—are receiving regular cash 
allowances with combined Federal, State 
and local funds. With Federal coopera- 
tion and financial assistance, the States 
are developing more effective public-as- 
sistance administrations, are raising their 
standards of aid and service, and are 
caring for their needy much more ade- 
quately than they could alone. 

Every State in the Union has been able 
to strengthen its public-health programs 
with Federal funds made available under 
the Social Security Act. Maternal and 
child-health services, services to crippled 
children, vocational rehabilitation of 
those disabled in industry, have been ex- 
tended in the great majority of States. 
Literally millions of people in every walk 
of life have already benefited and will 
continue to benefit from these provisions. 
And finally, with the inauguration of 
the system of Federal old-age benefits on 
January 1, the great majority of the 
working people of the country began 
building up rights to an independent in- 
come in old age. Over 24 million men 
and women have already applied for so- 
cial security accounts in order to insure 
their right to a retirement income, and 
additional applications are still coming 
in. 

With the exception of old-age benefits, 
which is an entirely Federal program, 
none of the services and benefits of the 
Social Security Act become actually 
available without State action. In its 
public-assistance and health and welfare 
provisions the act utilizes the familiar 
machinery of State and Federal coopera- 
It sets certain Nation-wide stand- 
ards and it makes Federal grants avail- 
able to the States so that they may pro- 
vide aid and services to their own people. 


By Walter J. Campbell* 


State Have Pivotal Position 

The States, however, occupy the 
pivotal position. They decide first if they 
wish to participate in the program and, 
if so, they establish their own plans and 
have complete responsibility for admin- 
istering them. They decide who shall 
receive aid and how much; they decide 
where and to whom various types of 
services shall be given. Provided only 
that these State plans meet the few 
minimum standards prescribed in the So- 
cial Security Act, the Federal Govern- 
ment pays a large part of the cost of the 
program in each State. Thus the act 
permits the fullest consideration of local 
needs and problems and at the same 
time marshals the combined resources of 
all three levels of government—local, 
State and Federal—in a common effort 
to provide more adequately for those in 
need. 

In unemployment compensation, the 
Social Security Act also depends on Fed- 
eral-State cooperation. Unemployment 
compensation does not exist in any State 
unless the State enacts an unemployment 
compensation law and sets up an organ- 
ization to administer it. The act levies 
a uniform tax on employers of eight or 
more persons in every State and then 
allows employers, in those States which 
have unemployment compensation laws 
approved by the Social Security Board 
to deduct from the Federal tax, up to 90 
per cent of it, the required amounts they 
contribute to their State compensation 
funds for employments covered by the 
Federal tax. Thus funds which would 
otherwise go to the Federal Treasury for 
general revenue purposes may remain 
available to the State for the protection 
of its own workers. Furthermore, the 
State receives Federal grants to cover all 
costs of administering its unemployment 
compensation system. 

The rapid response of the States to 
this provision of the act is ample proof 
of how urgently Federal aid was needed 
in the field of unemployment compensa- 
tion. During the twenty years preceding 
the passage of the Social Security Act 
more than 250 unemployment compensa- 
tion bills were introduced in 35 different 
State legislatures. But only Wisconsin, 
in 1932, had actually succeeded in passing 
such a law before the Social Security Act 
was under consideration by Congress. 
Today, a little over a year and a half 
after the passage of the act and only a 
year after Federal funds for grants to 
the States became available, 38 States 
have unemployment compensation laws 
and 80 per cent of all workers who may 
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eventually be covered are already eligible 
to receive this protection. 

The wide variation in the major pro- 
visions of the 38 laws already passed 
emphasizes the freedom allowed the 
States to enact laws best suited to their 
individual requirements. As in the pub- 
lic-assistance and welfare provisions, the 
Social Security Act prescribes only a few 
minimum standards for State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. These are 
designed to make certain that the State 
laws will be genuine unemployment com- 
pensation measures and that the funds 
collected under them will be available 
whenever needed to pay benefits to un- 
employed men and women. Under all 
the laws, workers who are covered can 
face the loss of a job knowing that they 
will receive something to get along on, 
usually 50 per cent of their regular week- 
ly wages, during the time they are look- 
ing for other work. It will come to them 
not as charity but as a legal right, based 
on their past work and earnings. 

Such payments mean even more than 
security for the individual worker and 
his family. Each individual saved from 
dependency, able to continue as a normal 
member of the community even though 
he is out of work, helps to maintain busi- 
ness and prosperity at normal levels in 
his community. Spread over hundreds 
and thousands of men, such payments 
stabilize purchasing power, maintain pro- 
duction, and keep other men in their 
jobs. Unemployment compensation thus 
breaks the impact of a depression and 
checks at the outset the cumulative ef- 
fects of unemployment. 


Old Age Pension is Nation-Wide 

The old-age benefits provision of the 
Social Security Act cuts across all State 
lines, is Nation-wide in its application, 
and is administered federally by the 
Social Security Board. The purpose of 
the program is to give millions of indus- 
trial and commercial workers a small 
but assured income when they are old 
and have stopped working. Employees 
in almost every kind of business or in- 
dustry are included in these provisions. 
They will receive monthly payments 
from the Federal Government after they 
retire at the age of 65 or over, and the 
amount of these payments will be based 
on the total amount of wages they have 
received in business or industry from the 
beginning of the year 1937 until they 
reach 65. Wages from all employments, 
up to $3,000 a year from each employer, 
are credited toward an individual’s bene- 
fits except wages from a few excluded 
employments, such as agricultural labor, 
domestic service in private homes, casual 
labor not in the course of the employer’s 
business, employment in the crew of a 
documented vessel, employment by the 
Federal Government or a State or an 
instrumentality of either, employment 
covered by the Railroad Retirement Act, 








YOUR 
BUILDING PROBLEM 


Iucreasmcay, pastors of 
many denominations are turn- 
ing to Dr. Henry Edward 
Tralle, church building con- 
sultant, for constructive, 
money-saving assistance in 
connection with problems of 
church and educational build- 
ing, and of equipment and 
decoration, both in remodel- 
ing and in new construction. 
Numerous’ unqualified suc- 
cesses constitute a most con- 
vincing recommendation. 

Write for information-giving 
booklet. Address more con- 
venient office. 


Henry Edward Tralle 


Church Management, Auditorium Bldg. , 
GLEVELAND, OHIO 


3741 81st Street, Jackson Heights 
mew Yor CiyT yY 
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and employment by a non-profit educa- | 


tional, religious, charitable, 
literary, or humane organization. 


scientific, | 


Everyone who works in a covered oc- | 


cupation at least one day in each of five lc 


CHURCH EAR-PHONES 


different years after 1936 and before he 
is 65, and earns at least $2,000 from such 
employment, will be eligible to receive a 
regular payment each month from the 
time he retires at age 65 or over until 
the end of his life. These payments may 
be as high as $85 per month; they can- 
not be less than $10 per month. The 
plan also provides for single payments to 
workers who have been in covered occu- 





pations but who do not qualify for regu- | 


lar monthly payments. Similar pay- 


ments are made to a worker’s family in | 


case he dies before receiving any or all 
of the benefits due him. These single 


payments are already being made this | 
year; monthly benefits will not be paid | 
until 1942. Old-age benefits are paid to | 
qualified workers regardless of whether | 


they have other income or property. 
They come to workers as a statutory 
right based on their past work and earn- 
ings. 

To carry out this program, the Social 
Security Board must keep an accurate 
record of the work and wages of each 
man and woman who at any time works 
in an occupation which qualifies him for 
benefits. The Board is now setting up 
individual numberéd accounts for each 
of the 24 million workers who have al- 
ready sent in identifying information on 
their social security account applications. 
Additional accounts will be set up as new 

(Turn to page 492) 
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No Matter Where You Live, Our 
Parish Paper Service Will Solve 
Your ‘“‘Empty Pew”’ Problem 


ISTANCE is no obstacle. Churches 
D from Maine to California, Texas to 

Northern Canada, Alaska, Australia 
and Bermuda are now effectively using 
our service. 

A Parish Paper will advertise your 
church, increase attendance and collec- 
tions, conserve time, increase prestige, 
enthuse members and auxiliaries. Cost 
you nothing if our service is used. In 
fact, many ministers make from $25 to 
$100 per month from Parish Paper work. 

Weekly papers shipped within 24 hours, 
four and eight-page monthly papers within 
48 hours. 





The National Religious Press, 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Send me free of charge full particulars 
and samples. 


Name 











Make your church a place of real wor- 
ship for the DEAF of the community 
you serve. 

Install the Globe Church Earphone Serv- 
ice and your hard of hearing people will 
enjoy to the full your services and the 
music of the church. Globe earphones 
are a needed service in your church. 


Ask for folder and details of our four 
Sunday free trial plan. 


Globe Service installed in Church of 
St. Michael and All Angels, Episco- 
pal, Baltimore, Maryland. 


GLOBE PHONE MFG. CORP. 


READING, MASSACHUSETTS 

















ELECTRIC 
BULLETINS 


“ST.PAUL'S 
METHODIST CHURCH 


OF 
DISTINCTION 
Equally Legible 

Day or Night 








Modern 
Features 


Sturdy 
Permanent 


Built to Order 
in Many Styles 





Send for Catalog 


RAWSON & EVANS CO. 
710-712 WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 
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Thoughts for the Quiet Hour 


The one department most missed by the readers of the old “Record 

of Christian Work” which was combined with “Church Management” 

was this devotional department. Through the courtesy of Richard 

W. Mansfield, Superintendent of Billings P. Learned Mission, New 

London, Connecticut, we are reproducing some of the items from the 
“Record” of 1900. 


Faith In Exercise 


The Lord....said unto Abram, Get thee 
out of thy country ....So Abram depart- 
ed as the Lord had spoken unto him. 
Genesis 12:1, 4. 

High hearts are never long without 
hearing some new call, some distant 
clarion of God, even in their dreams; and 
soon they are observed to break up the 
camp of ease and start on some fresh 
march of faithful service——J. Martineau. 


Keeping Power of Trials 


Before I was affiicted I went astray but 
now I have kept thy word. Psalm 119:67. 

Often our trials act as a thorn hedge 
to keep us in the good pasture; but our 
prosperity is a gap through which we go 
astray.—Spurgeon. 


Take God at His Word 


As soon as the soles of the feet of the 
priests ...shall rest in the waters ...the 
waters...shall be cut off. Joshua 3:13. 

There must be faith first. The priest 
must take one step into the water before 
the current would be cut off. They must 
move on as if the way were open, be- 
lieving that it would be open. We must 
learn to take God at his word and go 
forward in duty, though we see no way 
by which we can go forward. The reason 
we are so often balked by difficulties is 
because we expect to pass through them. 
If we would move right on in faith, as 
soon as our feet touch the brim the 
waters would flow away and leave a path. 
—J.R. Miller. 


The Need of a Guide 


How can I, except some man 
guide me? Acts 8:31. 

There is life enough in the gospel, a 
vitalizing virtue sufficient to heal all na- 
tions; and, blessed be God, that gospel is 
a fountain whose angel is never absent, 
whose virtue never fails; but unless there 
be kind Christian hands to lift the 
lethargic dreamers who—bestrew the 
brink, and to help forward the frail and 
tottering steps which can hardly find the 
way, a multitude of impotent folk, halt 
and withered, may die amidst the means 
of salvation.—James Hamilton. 


should 


Enter Into Thy Closet 


Enter into thy closet. Matt. 6:6. 

Closet communion needs time for the 
revelation of God’s presence. It is vain 
to say, “I have too much work to do to 
find time.” You must find time or for- 
feit blessing. God knows how to save 
for you the time you sacredly keep for 
communion with Him.—Arthur T. Pier- 
son. 


Above the Mists 


Stephen, a man full of faith and of the 
Holy Ghost ....looked up steadfastly into 
heaven, and saw the glory of God, and 
Jesus standing on the right hand of God. 
Acts 6:5, 55. 

When the Lick Observatory was built 

















on the Pacific Coast, it was necessary to 
go above the valleys and lowlands of the 
coast, where the fogs and mists hung 
heavily over the land, and select a site 
on top of Mount Hamilton, above the 
fogs and vapors of the ground, and in 
clear, unobstructed view of the heavens. 
So faith requires for its heavenly vision, 
the highlands of holiness and separation, 
and the clear, pure sky of a consecrated 
life —Simpson. 


Walking with Christ 


Then said he, Lo, I come to do thy will, 

O God. Heb. 10:9. 

Walk, even as he walked. I John 2:6. 
The more closely we walk with Christ, 

the more fully we realize that it is our 

highest privilege to do His blessed will. 

—Selected. 


The Thinking Heart 


As he thinketh in his heart, 
Proverbs 23:7. 

See that each hour’s feelings, and 
thoughts, and actions, are pure and true; 
then will your life be such. The wide 
pasture is but separate spears of grass; 
the sheeted bloom of the prairies but 
isolated flowers.—Selected. 


The Heart Given to God 
My son, give me thine heart. Proverbs 
23:26. 

Give your heart to God and your life 
to earnest work and loving purpose, and 
you can never live in vain.—Morely 
Punshon. 


so is he. 


Achievement of Happiness 


Happy is that people whose God is the 
Lord. Psalm 144:15. 
If to know that God approves of you, 


that all day long God is with you and 
you with God, That His loving and 
mighty arms are under you, that He has 
promised to keep you in all your ways, 
to prosper all you do, and reward you 
forever—if this be not happiness... what 
is?—Charles Kingsley. 


Don’t Worry, Pray 


Be careful for nothing, but in everything 
by prayer and supplication with thanks- 
giving, let your requests be made known 
unto God. Philippians 4:6. 

As every sacrifice was to be seasoned 
with salt, so every undertaking and every 
affliction of the creature must be sancti- 
fied with prayer. Prayer is requisite to 
make every providence and every ordi- 
nance blessed to us; prayer is needful 
to make our particular calling successful. 
Prayer is the guard to secure the fort 
royal of the heart; prayer is the porter 
to keep the door of the lips; prayer is the 
strong hilt which defendeth the hands; 
prayer perfumes every relation; prayer 
helps to profit by every condition; prayer 
is the chemist that turns all into gold; 
prayer is the master workman; if that 
be out the way, the whole trade stands 
still, or goeth backward. What the key 
is to the watch, that prayer is to religion; 
it winds it up and sets it going —Swin- 
nock. 

Better to Trust 


It is better to trust in the Lord, than to 
put confidence in man. Psalm 118:°:8. 

We all know to our sorrow and loss, the 
tendency of the heart to lean upon some- 
thing our eye can see; yet we have 
proved times without number, the vanity 
of all creature confidence. On the other 
hand, we have again and again proved 
the reality of leaning upon the Word 
and upon the arm of the living God. We 
have found that he has never failed us; 
nay that He has always done exceedingly 
abundantly above all that we ask or 
think.—Selected. 


Take Up Your Cross Daily 


If any man will come after me let him 
take up his cross daily and follow me. 
Luke 9:29. 

Our wills surrendered to Christ’s even 
as His will was surrenderd to the Fath- 
er’s; Our self pleasing daily foregone for 
His sake “who pleased not himself’; our 
ease surrendered day by day, in order 
that we may endure hardness as good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ—these are the 
crucial tests of discipleship. Our souls 
are saved only by Christ’s outward cross 
of atonement; they are sanctified only 
by His inward cross of self abnegation. 
—A. J. Gordon. 


Faithfulness Will Be Rewarded 


Thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler of many 
things. Enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord. Matthew 25:21. 

God sends forth His children to work 
as apprentices here, and when they are 
“out of their time” and have “got a 
trade” He calls them Home, not to let 
their faculties rest amused, but to prac- 
tice in a larger theater what they have 
learned on earth.—Alexander Maclaren. 


God Says To-Day 
Today if ye will hear His voice, harden 
not your heart. Psalm 95-7:8. 

It is a solemn thing to say to-morrow 
when God says today, for man’s to- 
morrow and God’s today never meet. 
The word that comes from the eternal 
throne is “now” and it is a man’s own 
choice that fixes the doom.—Duncan 
Matheson. 
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AN ANSWER FOR CHARLIE GRANT 
Dear Charlie: 


Your letter to Dr. Leach in the April | 


issue of Church Management was full of 
questions some of the rest of us have 
been asking ourselves. 


Boiled down, your question comes to | 
this: How shall a pastor attack the prob- | 


lem of sin? 

You have apparently been attacking 
“sins’—modern amusements, 
smoking, card playing and general cus- 
sedness. But Charlie, we have no com- 
mission to preach against sins. We do 
have a commission to preach about sin, 
and about Christ, the remedy. 

Tone it down? Not a bit of it. Tone 
it up! Put more fervor than ever into it. 
But don’t bother about the symptoms. 
Get down to the cause of the disease, 
which is disbelief, rejection of Christ. 

For nearly seven years I preached those 


two things, sin and Christ, in a Chicago | 
church of over six hundred members. | 


For over a year I have been preaching 


the same thing in a wealthy, ultra- | 
respectable community which is definitely | 
non-religious, and given to the more re- | 


spectable forms of selfishness. And I 
have had conversions by the score! And 
reconsecrations. Among them have been 
men as old as seventy, and scores of peo- 
ple in middle ages. Preach about sin, 
Charlie, not sins. 

The trouble with worrying about sins 


is that many people get the erroneous | 
idea that, having given up those par- | 


ticular besetting sins, they are now fit 
for the Kingdom of Heaven. They may 
or may not have had a spiritual rebirth. 

Then again, Charlie, many people can 
justify their particular form of cussed- 
ness, after a fashion. But when sin is 
presented as rejection of Christ and His 
claim on their lives, each man discovers 
his own particular sin. Then let the 
Holy Spirit convict him. Don’t be dis- 
turbed lest people think themselves free 
from sin. The one universal conscious- 
ness is that of sin. The more a man 
protests his virtue and holiness, the 
more you can bank on it that he is 
in spiritual and moral trouble. 

You wondered whether to pitch in and 
preach about social service. Well, I’ve 
done more social service work than 99 
out of 100 pastors twice my age. And 
I have yet to see one solitary soul re- 
born as a result of it. I don’t begrudge 
the time or the energy. I still believe 
in social service as a by-product’ of 
Christian living, nothing more. Some 
preachers may be called to preach social 
regeneration. I don’t know about that. 
But I strongly suspect that you and I 
were both called to win individuals to 
Christ, not nations. 

And about fervor and fire. Read biog- 
raphy, Charlie. Read history. You'll 
discover that nothing great was ever ac- 
complished without enthusiasm and fire. 
Methodism was born in the fires of evan- 
gelism, and will die when the fervor dies 
out. I am not a Methodist, incidentally. 
I am a Baptist, and a lot of Baptist 
churches are cooling off so much that no 
one is being warmed any more. And 
they wonder why no one comes to church. 
No, don’t give up your fervor and en- 
thusiasm. Preach your heart out—about 
sin, and Christ. 

Perhaps this personal observation will 
give you a bit of encouragement. Coming 
to this cultured and eminently respecta- 
ble community a year ago I was informed 
that Sunday night services would not 
work here. So I set to work to have 
services every Sunday night. I preached 
sin, redemption — all of the old Biblical 


drinking, | 
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doctrines, but I preached for young peo- 
ple, and to young people. 

At the moment, although ours is not 
the largest church in the community, 
our Sunday evening attendance is twice 


the combined attendance of all the other | 


combined churches within a radius of 
fifteen miles. Young people, and older 
people, are coming to hear about — sin! 
Not sins, mind you. Just sin, and Christ, 
the remedy. And this, Charlie, in a com- 
munity where any sort of a display of 
emotionalism would be regarded in the 
same light as a mild attack of hydro- 
phobia. 

Your church in Sevenmile may be 
Methodist, Baptist or Presbyterian, 
Charlie; but whatever it is, if you want 
to see it stony-cold dead, feed your peo- 
ple the pure social gospel, race relations 
and world peace. I preach all of these 
things, but not very often. People are 
so hungry for assurance and certainty 
that I can’t interest them in much of 
anything except some very old fashioned 
fundamentals. 

Give them all the Bible you know, 
Charlie. And when you get a man con- 
verted he will have a pretty fair picture 
of what sin or sins he ought to give up. 
You won’t need to tell him. 

And Charlie — don’t forget the fervor! 
Some people call it moral earnestness, 
some call it being on fire. It all adds up 
to the same thing. You won’t do much 
without it. 

Your friend, 
Cecil G. Osborne, 
Burlingame, California. 





WORRIES ABOUT MONEY FOR 
NEXT YEAR?P 
The July issue of Church Manage- 
ment will have some ideas for your 
church and your societies. 
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Social Security 
(From page 489) 


workers enter business or industry for 
the first time and as workers not now 
in an included employment change to 
work which is included. Periodically 
each employer in a business covered by 
the plan will report the amount of wages 
paid to each of his employees. To avoid 
confusion these reports will be made 
under the employee’s account number. 
From them the Social Security Board 
will be able to enter on each worker’s 
individual account the wages he has 
earned in any and all occupations cov- 
ered by the program, regardless of the 
number of times he changes jobs or how 
frequently he moves from State to State. 
When a worker reaches 65 and puts in a 
claim for his benefit, the Board will have 
information necessary for initial calcula- 
tion of the correct amount of the old-age 
benefit due him. 


The money to pay workers’ old-age 


benefits will come out of a special Old- 
Age Reserve Account in the United States 


Treasury to which Congress is authorized 
to appropriate each year an amount suf- 
ficient to meet demands on the fund. 
Since this will place an added burden on 
the Treasury, the Social Security Act 
levies a new tax on both employers and 
employees in occupations similar to those 
covered by the old-age benefits plan. 
Both pay an equal tax—l per cent of 
wages during 1937, 1938, and 1939. After 
that the tax increases % of one per cent 
each third year until it becomes perma- 
nently 3 per cent for employers and 3 
percent for employees in 1949, 13 years 
from now. 

The program for old-age benefits is 
a direct attack on one of the most 
serious problems this country faces — 
the problem of old-age dependency. Ap- 
proximately one-half of our people over 
the age of 65 find themselves without 
means of self-support. Private charita- 
ble agencies have done what they can, 
but for the most part families have had 
to carry the burden of supporting their 
aged relatives, frequently at the sacri- 
fice of their own health and security. 





What is more, the number and propor- 
tion of the aged in our population are 
rapidly increasing. In 1930 there were 
more than twice as many people in the 
country over the age 65 as there were 
in 1890; and in 1970, 33 years from now, 
we may expect the number to be more 
than double what it was in 1930. Not 
only is the number of aged increasing, 
but with the growing specialization and 
mechanization of industry it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult for the older worker 
to obtain a job. The result is an ever- 


mounting burden of old-age dependency. 


With the inauguration of the State- 
Federal old-age assistance program un- 
der the Social Security Act, an increas- 
ing number of the aged who are in ac- 
tual need are receiving old-age assistance 
from their States. The Social Security 
Act makes it possible for the States to 
extend help to more of the needy aged 
and in more adequate amounts than the 
States and communities can care for 
alone. But while it is imperative to 
provide for the needy aged of the pres- 
ent on an adequate basis, this does not 


| solve the problem. Old-age dependency 
| is a continuing and increasing problem 





which demands preventative measures. 
The old-age benefits plan provides this 
solution. It provides a method whereby 
the workers of today can be safeguarded 
against need and dependency in the fu- 
ture. With the development of this plan 


| more and more of our people will be 


able to retire with an independent means 
of support in their old age. And, as 
the number entitled to an income un- 
der old-age benefits increases, the need 
for old-age assistance will not increase 
so rapidly and the Federal-State bur- 
den of meeting the cost of old-age as- 
sistance will be lessened proportionately. 


No one believes that the Social Security 
Act provides complete security, or that, 
even within its limitations, it is a per- 
fect instrument. It has been character- 
ized by those responsible for its adminis- 
tration as a “sound beginning,’ as a 
nucleus around which we can build and 
improve as experience dictates. In fact, 
Congress has expressly directed the So- 
cial Security Board to study ways and 
means of improving the Social Security 
Act and providing additional measures 
for security. For this study and for the 
efficient administration of the present 
provisions of the Social Security Act, the 
Board asks the support and intelligent 
interest of all creeds and all denomina- 
tions. As members of society they will 
be obliged to pay their share of the cost 
of the act and they are among the mil- 
lions who are its present, or potential, 
beneficiaries. As churchmen they are 
intimately concerned in its objective — 
that material security for the individual 
and the family without which there can 
be no great spiritual development. 
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Mr. Fixit 

(From page 487) 
How many people thought, “They ought 
to do something about that.” Nobody 
did anything until a young man broke 
his arm one day cranking his car, and 
as he lay in the hospital waiting for his 
arm to heal, he did something about it. 
He designed a self starter and went out 
and built it. 

If pity for the blind could be weighed 
in pounds it would likely outweigh the 
entire tonnage of the earth. The world 
looked at the sightless eyes of its count- 
less thousands and gave them hearty 
gifts of pity. They were unable to read 
the daily papers. 
the great literature of the world. Thou- 
sands thought, “They ought to do some- 
thing about that.” 
until one man lost his sight. He had 
been able to read, to enjoy the masters 
of written languages. Now, he sat in 
darkness. “The people who sat in dark- 
ness saw a great light.” He saw the 
need. He said, “Somebody ought to do 
something about this, and I will be that 
somebody.” He invented the Braille sys- 
tem for the blind. 


Thousands of cotton planters worried | 


about it. Thousands wished some Mr. 
Fix-it would do something about it. Cot- 
ton was @ very useful crop and a money 
making investment if it were not for the 
seeds. Mr. Whitney grasped the situa- 
tion. Something ought to be done about 
that and he did it. 

Great inventions have come from men 
who knew something ought to be done 
about tight situations and they set about 
to do it. Great discoveries have come 
the same way. Great reforms have 
blessed humanity because someone per- 
sonalized Mr. Fix-it. 

Today there are a thousand things in 
the world somebody ought to do some- 
thing about; in the political world, in the 
social world, in the temporal world. And, 
there are thousands standing by wagging 
their heads, and saying, “they ought to 
do something about that.” Thousands 
who feel no personal responsibility. 


Mr. Fix-it in the World. 

There is a predatory spirit in all this; 
an acquisitive spirit. Had the bell boy 
found a five dollar bill in the hall that 
had to be picked up he would not have 
stopped and exclaimed, “Somebody ought 
to do something about this.” If the real 
estate gentleman who met my train 
found a lot he could purchase for $1,000 
and sell for $2,000 he would not have 
worried long as to who would do any- 
thing about that. You see everyone 
wants but few are willing to give. Many 
are willing to take out. So few are 
Willing to put in. It is a law of this 
world that any business that takes out 
more than it puts in is insolvent. Eight 
businesses out of ten fail because of this. 
Any farmer that continues to take out 





They could not enjoy | 


Nothing was done | 
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of his farm without putting back into 
the soil is facing the law of diminishing 
returns and failure. 

This law carries over into the religi- 
ous world; our “Father’s business.” It 
works out in the business of establishing 
the kingdom of God in the world. Church 
members whose business it is to establish 
righteousness and equity in the world 
are often heard to remark in reference 
to some obvious evil abroad, “They ought 
to do something about that.” Why do 
we leave our work to some other? Why 
not do wtih our might what our hands 
find to do? Why leave to others the 
work that has been given to us? There 
are moral wrongs existing now in our 
community, our state, our nation of 
which we are conscious. Why leave this 
work to some nebulous Mr. Fix-it? 

Not long ago one of our breakfast food 
companies began putting cutouts of 
soldiers, cannons and military equipment 
in its boxes for the children. One house- 
wife upon opening a box was impressed 
that this was promoting the war spirit 
in the minds of future Americans. She 


thought something ought to be done | 
But she had no children. | 
Let somebody | 
else do that. She went on about her day, | 


about this. 
Why should she worry? 


but the thought kept bothering her. She 


was unable to resist the urge to do some- | 


She sat down 
Had they 


thing about it herself. 
and wrote the company. 


thought that this was conditioning the 
minds of boys and girls toward war? 
Would they consider doing something 
In a few days came back a 
It thanked her for calling atten- 


about it? 
letter. 
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tion to the situation. They had no 
thought of keeping alive the martial 
spirit in American youth. They would 
do something about it. They would 
cease at once placing such military cut- 
outs in their boxes. They would do 
more. They would recall every box con- 
taining these cutouts from the shelves 
of the grocers in America. 

She saw a situation and she did some- 
thing about it. She became a Mrs. Fix- 
it. We will have a warless world, a sin- 
less world, a world in which God’s king- 

Turn to page 494 
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_—______ — | If it fails I fail. If it is weak it is be- 
2 cause I am weak. 

PULPIT | If this church in my estimation is not 

and | friendly, shall I criticize it and say. 

Cc Hi oO I R | “They ought to do something about 

that”? No. I will do something about 

that. I will greet everyone with a smile, 

a how-do-you-do, and a hearty hand- 
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can every song of the worship hour. 





The curtains in my class room, a hymn 
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Mr. Fixit book on the floor, a picture out of bal- 

(Seams wee 08 ance, and a thousand things, I can do 

ane Sioned something about it and I will. This 
dom is universal when, and only when, : 

person needs encouraging, this person 


the citizens of that kingdom, not only : : 
‘ ioe has no hymn book, this one is a stranger, 
visualize and realize the evil in the world : See : 
‘ this one needs visiting, this couple needs 
but set themselves to the task of doing : 
a lift in my car, so-and-so is absent, they 


hi it. 
See aoe oe ought to be telephoned, shall we stand 


IsncreasincLy. pastors of 


many denominations are turn- Mr. Fix-it in the Church. idly by and enjoin, “They ought to do 
ing to Dr. Henry Edward The same law operates in the local something about that’’? 
Tralle, church building con- church. The church is solvent as long What a going, growing church, what 


sultant, for constructive, 


money-saving assistance in as the church members put more into a speedy coming of the kingdom of God 
connection with problems of the church than they take out. It is a to the world and to my heart if we all 
church and educational build- failure as long as they keep on putting turned to and said, I will fix it. It is 
ing, and e rong sere sg nothing into the church and taking out. my work. How rich our church would 
ration, both i 1- ; j : j 

Secearde a nna It is so often heard in the church, and be if we all made the point of putting 
Numerous unqualified suc- it is so easy to say, “They ought to do more into it than we take out. The 
cesses constitute a most con- something about that.” So many things church would go forth bright as the 
vincing recommendation. — ought to be done. This ought to be fixed. sun, fair as the moon and terrible as an 

otal it neranaganettg a | That ought to be painted. This ought army with banners. It will go forth 


booklet. Address more con- 


venient office. to be mended. That ought to be in- when each member resolves within his 


stalled. “They ought to do something heart, I will be Mr. Fix-it. 
Henry Edward Tralle about that.” It is left for Deacon Fix-it, “Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
or for “somebody” who is trustee. Cer- do it with thy might.” 

tainly there are things that must be left 

to the offices of these men but there are 

3741 S8lst Street, Jackson Heights a score of things I might do. I must not The great preacher brings the celestial 

NEW YORK CITY | shift the burden. I must take a personal ™essage down where earthly men and 
| interest in this church. It is my church, Women live. 
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An Independent Journal 


among religious publications. If you go 

through the list, and it is a long one, you will 
find that most religious periodicals have been estab- 
lished and are maintained by groups interested in 
some particular program or message. The journal 
becomes an organ to advance a program. In most 
instances it is mothered and fathered by a denomi- 
nation. The editors usually are given a wide range 
of freedom of expression. But every one knows 
that the journal exists for the welfare of Meth- 
odism, or Presbyterianism, or Lutheranism or some 
other particular group. 

Some other journals which do not bear the 
sectarian label will still be propaganda media. One 
may be subsidized for the peace cause. Another 
has back of it a group interested in temperance. 
A third may be theologically fundamentalist and 
will be backed by a financial group seeking that 
theological end. A fourth may be theologically 
liberal. But, whenever a group, organized for social 
or religious ends, controls the editorial and business 
policy of a journal it can hardly be called an in- 
dependent magazine. 

Church Management is owned and controlled by 
no such group. It has no financial backers. It is 
privately owned and is responsive to the mind of 
the editor. He is a free individual, under hire of 
no church, group or organization. Church Man- 
agement has no sponsors, no stockholders, no bond- 
holders, no donors, no subsidies. It depends for its 
income upon the advertising and subscription 
revenue, alone. In a world in which the tendency 
of publications has been to drift under the wing 
of some great corporation or movement this journal 
remains, strangely and significantly, independent 
and free. 

Such an existence is, of course, a hazardous one. 
It places heavy burdens upon the publisher. This 
writer, for instance, was very much impressed by 
a few lines in a recent editorial in The Christian 
Century in which Charles Clayton Morrison, the 
editor, gives a picture of his own experience. He 
tells how he was harassed and burdened until the 
day when three men came to him and told him that 
they would furnish the financial sinews that he 
might be free for his creative work. An editor 
always gains something when this freedom from 
financial worries is offered. 

In contrast, however, there is a certain joy in 
being entirely unattached. In a world which is 
being, month by month, forced into standardiza- 
tion and regimentation, one gets a kick out of hold- 
ing a unique position such as this. One probably 
makes more mistakes than he would if he worked 
with a group which controlled the policies of the 
magazine but there is a compensation, when mis- 
takes are made, of knowing that they are one’s own 
mistakes, and that he must right them. 

The wise man would not want to prophesy how 
long any form of independent journalism can exist 
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in a world of crowds. Perhaps some day Church 
Management will be forced to seek some sheltering 
wing for financial security. That end, however, 
will not be sought with enthusiasm. 

Ministers who share the conviction that one of 
the great spiritual problems of today is to keep the 
individual alive should have more than a passing 
interest in this publication which keeps its eco- 
nomic and intellectual freedom in a world of 
standardization. 


Human Rights 


wi UMAN rights come before property rights.” 
IH This is, in effect what critics of our edi- 
torial on “The Right to Private Property” 
in the April issue of Church Management have 
said. And having said that they feel that the prob- 
lem is settled and sit-downers can continue to sit, 
and confiscators can continue to confiscate. This 
is not a reply to these critics. It is, instead, simply 
an attempt to analyze the situation to see what is 
meant by the terms “human rights” and “property 
rights.” 

Most any of us will agree with the proposition 
that human rights must be recognized and sus- 
tained. The writer, for one, would put them ahead 
of property rights. But the saying of this is but 
the beginning of the problem. We may be at the 
beginning of an era in which legislation and codes 
of law will work out the program of protection. 
But we are far from it at the present time. 

It is easy for the imagination to picture a situa- 
tion in which the trespass of property is justified. 
Juries have many times found situations which 
have justified murder. The right to chastity should 
come before the law of the brute. But most of us 
are very careful to keep from giving utterance to 
a line which would indicate that we believe that 
murder many times is justifiable, or that the chaste 
should lynch the brute. 

The right to food and rest is a fundamental 
right. Few of us, on the last analysis, could ques- 
tion the justice of the hungry if they pushed 
open the doors of our houses and, crowding us 
from our tables, used the food prepared, to keep 
their bodies and souls together. The preacher read- 
ers of Church Management do not sit every day 
before heavily loaded tables but the manses, par- 
sonages, and the temperate tables of our homes 
must appear as wealth, beyond dreams of avarice, 
to millions of our fellow citizens. If human rights 
are to come before property rights why not make 
the application consistently. Perhaps, because in 
these humble situations, we see the breakdown of 
the generalization. 

‘Human rights” is a new term, so far as law is 
coneerned. Our law follows the English which, in 
turn, follows the Roman. It knows much about 
property rights and contractual rights but little of 
human rights. The framers of our nation believed 
in the self evident right of the individual to “life, 
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liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” But these 
early Americans knew nothing of human rights in 
the sense that is used in our industrial disputes of 
today. 

We need to define what we mean by human 
rights. Then we need the machinery for building 
the rights into our legislation. 

The Federal Social Security act is a step in the 
right direction. It recognizes that the laborer who 
toils year after year builds a surplus to which he 
is entitled when he comes to the age of retirement. 
That is going much farther than any legislation in 
the United States has heretofore. The unemploy- 
ment section is based on the contention that a 
workman who works day after day for years is 
entitled to compensation during a period of unem- 
ployment. Through his labor he has builded cer- 
tain economic resources. His state and his country 
says that he shall have them. 

These things are a step in the right direct. They 
do not go far enough. 

The next step must be one which gives the work- 
er who serves faithfully, year after year, an eco- 
nomic right in the industry in which the is em- 
ployed. Law must define what that interest shall 
be. When the definition comes it probably will not 
be based on the Biblical teaching that the “last 
shall be first and the first shall be last.”” We sus- 
pect that, rather, it must show that it requires 
time and energy to create economic reserves. 

What should be the relation between personality 
investment and money investment? Shall repre- 
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sentation be based on years of service as present 
corporation voting is based on the quantity of 
shares? Shall the investment be based on time 
element alone or upon creative ability put into the 
task? Shall we recognize the property rights 
created by the thrifty in comparison to those 
created by the indolent and the shiftless? These 
are just a few of the questions which enter into 
the shaping of the new economy. 

It isn’t as simple as some of our critics would 
have us believe. It is not sufficient to simply justify 
sit-down strikes because the strikers are the eco- 
nomic underdogs. Nor is the matter settled by the 
simple statement: “human rights must come before 
property rights.” Nor are we, at all convinced, that 
progress toward human rights will be achieved 
either by the violation of property rights or by the 
evasion, on the part of labor organizations, of con- 
tractual rights and obligations. 

Humanity’s course may be upward but it doesn’t 
go by that route. 


Do You Take Your Vacation in A Trailer? 


HE editor of Church Management is anxious to 

learn if any of his readers have invested in 

automobile trailers. If you happen to have one 
and have used it for family vacations or other pur- 
poses he would like to have a photograph, together 
with a few words, which give your opinion regard- 
ing their use by the minister and his family. 








Chureh Benefits from 
Bronze Tablets 


citizens’ accomplishments, is a field 
where the church works with favorable 
response. A bronze tablet retains records 
forever. 

In every congregation there are mem- 
bers whose sacrifice and patriotism have 
protected our country in wars. They 
have met the greatest demands of serv- 








to many churches. The respect given 

to Everlasting memorials in bronze, 
becomes associated with the work of 
your church. Presence of permanent 
records of support and faith stimulate 
plans for similar actions. 

The living character of our churches 
goes on from generation to generation 
Placing memorials in honor of outstand- 
ing events and accomplishment serves to 
unite the thoughts of your congregation. 
A certain personalizing of a church’s 
purpose, causes people to join and share 


Bem memorial tablets render aid 





ice. A bronze memorial holding names 
of patriots shows the gratitude that 
brave men and women deserve. Now in 
the after years it is the hope of these 
people that their experience will be 
known. The import and serious nature 
of national policies can be combined with 
the proofs that a war memorial brings. 
A bronze tablet telling of war time duty 
shows how greater thought should be 
given to the work for greater under- 
standing. Those who gave, deserve full 


~~ recognition. A bronze tablet perpetually 


recalling their deeds and sacrifice will 


in uplifting work. Having examples of 
others’ leadership inspires people to 
equal deeds. 

Ministers give their lives in efforts 
toward raising hope and appreciation of 
true values. In every congregation there 
is an extension of membership from one 
leader’s tenure into the care of his suc- 
cessor. When a minister has served for 
years, a bronze tablet in his honor unites 
all who have worked with him. Showing 
the spirit of generosity and appreciation. 
vitalizes the influence of your church. 
A bronze memorial to a minister asserts 
the worthiness of his work and pleases 


those who have shared in his planning. 

In communities the church gives lead- 
ership. Attention to historic events 
creates interest. When the church recom- 
mends a bronze tablet’s being used to 
commemorate an occurrence of impor- 
tance, the effect is returned in the loyalty 
of members. Establishing facts showing 
the culture of a community brings a 
pride and desire to remain close to the 
finer standards of citizenship. Religious 
encouragement and ideals have given a 
great deal in the development of our 
country. Increasing the knowledge of 
our history and keeping memories of our 


also lead people to hope for the finer 
deeds of peace. 

When a church is raising funds bronze 
tablets and nameplates have an impor- 
tant place in lending encouragement to 
the drive. When general appropriations 
are being collected a bronze tablet in- 
cluding the names of contributors be- 
comes a central point of interest. 

As special gifts bring equipment such 
as chimes and windows, a new organ, or 
improvements in the building, a bronze 
tablet with these facts and names spe- 
cifically noted will compensate for such 
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service. The feature of dignified, yet defi- 
nite acknowledgment builds the possibil- 
ity of additional gifts. People need only 
the seeds of an idea to help them in 
forming helpful plans. 

Separate pieces of equipment such as 
baptismal fonts, given by individuals, 
are often marked with small bronze 











Bronze Plate on Door of Gift Room. 











Why | Stop at the Prince George when in New York! 


(This is a voluntary, not a paid testimonial) 


1. It is centrally located and has an air of refinement. 
2. The rooms are spacious, quiet—where [ get restful sleep. 
3. It is patronized by people I want to meet. 
4, Rates are reasonable. wijjiam H. Leach. 
Editor and Publisher, 
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nameplates. By stating the name of the 
donor, the church has shown the appre- 
ciation that will bring more support in 
similar matters. 

Many churches are finding that the 
appealing attractiveness of a bronze di- 
rectory listing the name of the minister 
and hours of service, acts to increase at- 
tendance. These directories are now 
made with all the strength and beauty 
of a bronze tablet. They serve both as 
useful equipment and as a memorial. 
The donor of such a modern bronze 
tablet directory can have a memorial 
inscription added in the clear raised let- 
ters. The listing of services is arranged 
with simple attachable nameplates also 
in glowing bronze. 

Our church life is the one real haven 
of peace and security in a busy world. 
People place dependence and hope on 
the aid that the church gives. Bronze 
tablets beautify surroundings and show 
sincerity that brings courage and desire 
for achievement. We can serve our needs 
and unify our congregations by recogniz- 
ing steps towards the goal of Christian- 
ity. 


SURPRISE ATTACKS 


A mother came to me with a rather 
touching story. She admitted that for 
the first four years of her married life 
she and her husband had thought little 
or nothing about the church. They hid 
in the false shell of self-sufficiency. 
But when her curly-haired, blue-eyed, 
affectionate little Evelyn became three 
years of age, she came to her mother 
with a wistful request. She said, “Moth- 
er, why don’t you teach me to say my 
prayers the way Eunie does?’ Eunice 
had been allowed to stay all night with 
Evelyn, and, as her custom was, she had 
asked God to bless her brother, her fath- 
er, her mother, and her playmates. There 





was something in Evelyn’s being that 
demanded that intimacy and that close 
friendliness with God. Her mother told | 
me how distressed she was to admit that 

she was completely disqualified to tell 

her little girl about prayer. She felt like | oa 
an utter hypocrite, she said, to try to 
pretend a mastery even of the technique 
of prayer. A great opportunity had 
come; a time for spiritual awakening in 
her little girl was at hand, and she was | 
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reading the speech that Lord Kelvin 
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service in the chair of Natural Philos- 
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No such noise 
when Royal 
folding chairs 


are used 





But quietness is only one of 
the many features which 
make these superior folding 
chairs so popular with lec- 
turers. 

A Free Trial will prove 
their outstanding comfort, 
strength and convenience. 








10 Year Guarantee 


Write today for our 
latest catalog. 
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16 West 61st Street, New York 
1206 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 
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Classified For Sale and Cicsthitione 





The Market Place for Men, Ideas, Church Supplies and Service 





Rate for Advertisements inserted in this Department: 


Five cents per word; 


Address Classified Department 


minimum charge, 


75 cents 
Forms close 5th of month preceding 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, Auditorium Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

















CHURCH PRINTING SAMPLES 


PROJECTORS, SLIDES AND FILMS 





Send stamps for postage and we shall 
be glad to send you samples of bulle- 
tins, cards, programs, etc., used by 
churches and ministers, which have 
come to US. Church Management, 
Auditorium Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MARRIAGE INSTRUCTION 
Pre-Marriage Booklets. For the in- 
struction of those about to marry. 
“Mating,” the Christian attitude on sex, 
20c, 6 copies for $1.00. “Marriage and 
Sexual Harmony,” by Oliver M. Butter- 
field, 50c, 3 for $1.25. “Making the House 
a Home,” a study of social and religious 
relationships, 20c, 6 copies for $1.00. 
Lake Erie Press, 2130 Belle Avenue, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 
Church Architectural Problems can 
best be solved in consultation with an 
Experienced Church Architect. Try it. 
Address A. A. Honeywell, Church Archi- 




















| tect, Indianapolis, Indiana. Preliminary 
| advice free. 


| tures—Stories! 


Pilgrim’s Progress; Passion Play; Boy 

Scouts; Esther; The Man Without 2 

Country. Any song you desire. Slides 

made to order. Christmas and Easter 

specials. Postal Card brings complete 

se Standard Slide Bureau, Oberlin, 
io. 


“The World’s Greatest Passion Play,” 
depicting the entire Story of the life of 
CHRIST. This Crowning achievement 
is more elaborate than the OBERAM- 
MERGAU Stage Play, complete story in 
5 reels. (NEW) 16 MM. Safety Film 
Religious! Soul-Stirring! Heart-Reach- 
ing! Rent or Purchase. Write — Hemen- 
way Film Co., 37 Church St., Boston, 
Mass. 








SUMMER CAMP 
Camp To Rent. Lake Winnipesaukee, 
N. H. Rental reasonable. Secluded. 
Good fishing. Near Bald Peak Country 
Club. For particulars address Rev. 
Walter M. Richardson, Lakeport, N. H 











PROJECTORS, SLIDES AND FILMS" 
Stereopticon Slides: 





Sermons — Lec- 
Seeking the Lost; Prod- 
igal Son; What Think Ye of Christ? 


| Yellowstone Park; David Livingstone; 


Abraham Lincoln; Ben Hur; Other Wise 
Man; In His Steps; Sign of the Cross; 
Her Mother’s Bible; One of His Jewels; 








WEDDING CERTIFICATES 
Special Introductory Offer for $1.00. 
Six samples of Wedding Certificates. 
mounted on Leatherette, Veleur, and 
Mocotan. White, Brown, Blue and Gray, 
with matching envelopes. Value $1.20. 
Paragon Publishing Company, 1120 S. 

Limestone, Lexington, Kentucky. 











THE NORTHFIELD SEASON 


Sixteen outstanding religious leaders 
of today will be the principal speakers at 
the Northfield General Conference to be 
held July 31 to August 16. Dr. Moody, 
who is the son of D. L. Moody, famed 
evangelist and founder of The Northfield 
Schools and Conferences, has also an- 
nounced that the three closing days of 
the Conference, August 13 to 15, will be 
devoted to an observance of the D. L. 


| Moody Centenary under the leadership 


of Dr. John McDowell, chairman of the 
Centenary Executive Committee and 
former Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church. The Westminster Choir Sum- 
mer School under the direction of Dr. 


| John Finley Williamson will be in session 


| during the General 


Conference and 
representatives of the Westminster Choir 


| School at Princeton, N. J. will provide 
| the conference music. 


Among the speakers included in the 


| announcement are: Dr. Adam W. Burnet, 


pastor of Westbourne Church, Glasgow, 
Scotland; President Henry Sloane Coffin 
of Union Theological Seminary; Dr. 
Paul E. Scherer, Holy Trinity Lutheran 


| Church, New York; Dr. Howard Chand- 


| 


| logical 


Professor General Theo- 
New York; Dean 


ler Robbins, 
Seminary, 


Lynn Harold Hough of Drew Theological 
Seminary; Dr. Frederick Norwood of the 
National Free Church Council, London 
England and Dr. John Timothy Stone. 
President of Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Chicago. 

Others are: Dr. J. V. Moldenhawer of 
the First Presbyterian Church, New 
York; Dean Luther A. Weigle of Yalc 
Divinity School; Bishop James E. Free- 
man of Washington, D. C.; Professor 
Charles R. Erdman of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary and Dr. Robert E 
Speer of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions. New to the Conference 
this year is the Rev. James S. Bezzant, 
Canon of Liverpool Cathedral, Liverpool 
England. 

The Northfield Conference Season will 
open with an Evangelism Council under 
the leadership of Dr. John R. Mott to 
be held from June 21 to 25. The princi- 
pal speaker will be President John S 
Whale of Cheshunt College, Cambridge 
England. Other sessions ‘are: The Girls’ 
Conference, June 25 to July 2; Missionary) 
Conference, July 7-15; Eastern U. P 
Youth Conference, July 17-24; Confer- 
ence of Religious Education, July 19-30: 
Westminster Choir School, July 26 to 
August 16 and the Mass. Christian 
Endeavor Conference, August 16-23. 




















PRINT YOUR PROGRAMS 


bulletins, etc., in attractive colors. Reach 
your isolated members with a neat form letter 
Build up your attendance with notices, and in- 
vitations made on the Vari-Color Duplicator 
it's so simple a child can operate it 


Vari-Color Duplicator (complete) $29.75 


— Liberal allowance for your old duplicator 
terms to ministers in good standing 
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PLAN YOUR 
DEBE REDUCING CAMPAIGN 
NOW! 


| Write ( irch \MIanagement Institute for analysis bl 
2 Return it prope rly filled in and receive expert advice 
wil ut obligation. 
SUCH ADVICE AS 
Best time launch your ecampaig 
b) Yoru oneregation s financial 
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Social Security... 
FOR THE MINISTER 


WwW ho shall create old age security for the minister? Shall the 
congregation? Shall the church? Shall the State? 


Very few congregations protect the age of their servant of the 
pulpit. Churches have pension funds but few provide adequately 
for retiring years. The minister is not included in the Federal Social 


Security law. Inthe last analysis the minister must protect himself. 


For 178 years, The Presbyterian Minister's Fund, the oldest life in- 
surance company in the world, has been helping clergymen secure 
their future. Our experience is comprehensive. Our assets are over 


twenty-six millions of dollars. 


If a young clergyman of twenty-five should take out our retire- 
ment income endowment policy a payment of 42c per day would as- 
sure him a monthly income of $50.00 per month from the age of 


65. Corresponding rates for other years. 


Let us send you full particulars of this “social security” policy. 


ash The Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund writes insurance on the 
* 
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. wives. For information use coupon on the left 
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